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“the he things they say 


Most of the troubles in industry today arise because, in the big 
firms, the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 


Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I. 


Why not? I.C.I. is one of the biggest firms in the country — 





Yes, but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, and we realise there’s no easy solution to it. 
One thing that does help is our Works Council Scheme. 
This is how it operates. The workers in I.C.1.’s factories elect their 
representatives — by ballot — to their Works Council, to which members of the 
management are also appointed. At their monthly meetings the main 

interest is local domestic problems, including accident prevention and 
production matters. The Works Councils in their turn send 

members to Councils representing each manufacturing Division, 

which meet twice a year. 





But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Directors? 


- m coming to that. Each Division Council sends representatives to a Central Council 
that also meets twice a year. There the men from the shop floor put their 
point of view on all sorts of topics before the Chairman himself and the Directors. 


What sort of topics — rates of pay, perhaps? 


No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. 
The interest they showed in the idea of Profit-Sharing, 
for example, helped to bring our I.C.I. scheme into being. I.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Councillors 
are an important link between top management and workers, because they do a lot 
8 to ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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Portrait of the Week 














| DR 
| Getting Married, which was recently withdrawn, 


'HE KENYA GOVERNMENT brought down a brace 
of weekly newspapers with a left and right, as well 
is making thirty-four arrests; there were fresh 
riots in Nyasaland, In the Near East, Colonel 
Shawaf, the leader of the revolt in Iraq, if there 
was a revolt, and it was in Iraq, was variously, 
but contemporaneously, reported as ‘marching on 
Baghdad, sure of victory,’ as having been ‘cap- 
tured, with his despicable companions,’ and dead 
Mr. Khrushchev made fresh suggestions about 
Berlin in East Germany, and Mr. Macmillan ex- 
plained his earlier ones to General de Gaulle 
Archbishop Makarios pinned a medal on Colonel 
Grivas’s chest, but omitted to confirm his pro- 
motion to the brevet rank of general. The Electri- 
cal Trades Union made the strike at the Morris 
Commercial Car factory official, and Mr. Thomas 
Lynch, president of the National Union of Small 
Shopkeepers, was in and out and in again at the 
by-election at East Harrow. 


* 


LORD PERTH is to visit Nyasaland, said Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, ‘at the earliest possible date,’ which, 
observed the parliamentary correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, can be taken as meaning 
very soon, He will find bridges blown and roads 
blocked, and British-protected persons mourning 
the deaths at the hands of British security forces 
of at least forty-four of their people. (This was 


the number known to have been killed before 
March 7: it may now be higher.) Sir Roy 
Welensky accused ‘the British Labour Party ol 
harming race relations in the Federation. 
* 
| SIUMPING EAST GERMANY, Mr. Khrushchev said 
that West Berlin must become a free city, and 


suggested that Soviet and neutral troops should 
join the Western forces there, and that there might 
be United Nations guarantees. Herr Willy Brandt, 
Lord Mayor of the city, was so impressed by these 
proposals that he refused to meet Mr. Khrushchev, 
unlike Herr Ollenhauer, the leader of the West 
German Social Democratic Party, to which Herr 
Brandt belongs, and which now intends to send 
a mission to Moscow. Meanwhile, President Eisen 
hower has said that the US will not fight a ground 
war for Berlin, which had many people anxiously 
watching the sky. 
* 


CHESSER, a contributor to the BMA booklet 
was himself withdrawn from the television screen, 
after Associated Television and ITA had decided 
that the programme Right to Reply was ‘not 
suitable’ for putting out early in the evening. The 
Home Secretary promised the Law Society that 
transcripts of tapped telephone conversations that 
include privileged communications between solici- 
tor and client will not be disclosed for the pur 
pose of legal proceedings, but he did not promise 
to stop tapping telephones. 


* 


Commander Courtney, the Conservative candi- 
date, has vetoed a television programme on the 
East Harrow by-election; he thought it wrong 
though his Labour opponent did not—that equal 


| time should be given to Mr. Lynch, the ‘small 


shopkeepers’ candidate.” who stands for less in- 
come tax. no purchase tax and no more messing 
about with motorists by the police. Lady Docker 
had -£150,000 worth of jewels pinched from her 
Rolls-Royce: she never had this kind of trouble 
with her Daimler. 






| 
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KEEPING PACE 


the many advantages that Mr. 

Khrushchev enjoys in the game of high 
diplomacy he is playing with the West is that he 
needs to consult nobody—not voters (whatever 
he may say about having to make electioneering 
speeches), not cabinet colleagues, not allies. This 
is why it looks sometimes as though whenever a 
new notion pops into his head it pops straight 
away out of his mouth. No doubt he mentioned 
to Mr. Macmillan in Moscow the idea that he 
has now made public in East Germany, that 
token Soviet military formations should join 
Western and perhaps neutral troops in West 
Berlin, the integrity of which would then be 
guaranteed by the United Nations. But it is likely 
that he keeps on putting forward new proposals, 
and new versions of old proposals, so as to keep 
the West on the hop, and Mr. Macmillan busy in 
explaining it all to Mr. Eisenhower, General de 
Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer—hoping, perhaps, that 
he will never succeed in getting them all to agree 
to the same thing at the same time. 

It needs considerable flexibility of mind, a 
firm determination that Berlin shall not become a 
casus belli, and great patience, to keep pace with 
Mr. Khrushchev’s brisk output of proposals, and 
to persuade the other Western powers concerned 
that they must be listened to, considered and 
haggled over, instead of being ignored, or incon- 
tinently rejected. Mr. Macmillan seems to be 
displaying the flexibility and the determination, 
and it would be the worse for the West if 
American sulkiness (because an Englishman in 
striped pants has usurped Mr. Dulles’s function), 
French loftiness, or West German intransigence 
were to wear out the patience. Fortunately, Mr. 
Macmillan seems to have captured the allies’ 
attention, and it is to be hoped that he will con- 
tinue to hold their interest. 

Mr. Khrushchev made it very clear to Mr. 
Macmillan when-he was in Moscow, and he has 
made it clearer since, that he is determined to 
sign a peace treaty with East Germany alone, if 
he cannot secure one with East and West. It 
should also be clear that the Soviet Union, 
though confident of her military strength, no 
more wants a war than the West does: her 
ambitious programme of achieving the highest 
standard of living in the world depends on an 
uninterrupted spell of peace. But she is prepared 
to fight for security: Soviet touchiness about 
Germany arises out of the belief that a unified 
Germany or existing Western bases in the 
Federal Republic threaten that peace. It is Mr. 
Macmillan’s task to allay those anxieties without 
jeopardising the safety of Dr. Adenauer’s 
Germany, or allowing the military balance. in 
Central Europe to be tipped against us. 

To call this ‘appeasement’ is nonsense, save 


MONG 


in the sense that all diplomacy save that of the 
gunboat is appeasement. If we want concessions 
from Mr. Khrushchev, who is in a strong posi- 
tion, we must make concessions of our own. The 
way that Mr, Macmillan’s mind seems to be 
working is that if disengagement seems to be too 
dangerous for the time being, then a ‘thinning 
out’ of forces such as was mentioned in the 
Moscow communiqué might make a good 
beginning, especially as it could afford an oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of a system of inspec- 
tion and control that could gradually be extended, 
and might be linked with a sort of Locarno Pact 
to which the four powers and the two Germanies 
would be signatories. 

There is no doubt at all that Mr. Macmillan is 
now prepared—whether this is a result of his 
Moscow visit, or was a reason for it—to con- 
sider and to commend ideas that have been re- 
jected in the past, and that one of these is the 
recognition of East Germany, though he will have 
to make this palatable to Dr. Adenauer (perhaps 
by stopping short of full, de jure, recognition) 
and to persuade the Americans that there is no 
loss of face in accepting what Mr. Dulles has 
himself called a fact of life. What the Americans 
must also have spelled out to them, and it may be 
that they will listen more readily to Mr. 
Macmillan now that he is fresh from conversa- 
tions with Mr. Khrushchev and a close look at 
the Soviet Union, is that if they are not prepared 
to make concessions in Germany they had better 
get ready to fight there—and there is no sign of 
any such readiness. “We don’t want to fight, and 
by Jingo, if we dont... is a ditty for 
diplomatists. 

The main difference between Britain and the 
United States is in the emphasis put upon 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference that Mr. 
Khrushchev has at last rather condescendingly 
agreed to, It seems sensible here to accept a fairly 
formal conference, and to follow it with a summit 
conference that will get down to serious business 
—sensible, because that is what Mr. Khrushchev 
wants, and no conference is any use at all unless 
Mr. Khrushchev will take it seriously. The 
Americans want a Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
that will do a serious enough job in itself to make 
the summit conference look promising from the 
beginning. But the only promising summit conter- 
ence is one that Mr. Khrushchev enters willingly, 
without having been made to feel that time has 
been wasted by a bunch of politicians for whom 
(as he made painfully clear to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
and Mr. Gromyko in Moscow) he has little 
respect. Nobody outside Printing House Square 
ig so Sure of the topness of top people as Mr. 
Khrushchev, and top problems are for top 
people. 
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Dark in the Sunshine 


By SARAH 


MONG the people of the city in West Berlin 
p owe simple facts make the atmosphere dark 
in the brilliant sunshine. They watch quietly the 
tempestuous arrival and departure across the 
border. There is nothing that could be called fear; 
fear implies uncertainty. The Berliners are begin- 
ning to accept the hopelessness of their situation. 
Well outside, the deeply preoccupied French and 
the ill, incompetent Americans talk about firm- 
ness. But you cannot be firm to much purpose 
against a vacuum. The Berliners know that if the 
Russians want to retire out of sight and hand over 
to the hated ‘Socialist Unity Party’ in May or June 
or July, they will do so and the West cannot stop 
them but is up against a brick wall with no 
room to manceuvre. The Russians just won't be 
there. The second thing Berliners know is that 
any agreement the Russians may seem to make will 
be meaningless. A friend said two days ago: “What 
is the good of making an agreement . . . the 1955 
Summit Conference agreement was denied within 
days ... and if you in the West have forgotten 
what happened at the negotiations between the 
Hungarian rebels and the Russians in 1956—we 
haven't.’ 

The results gather speed. Those who can are 
planning to leave. A barrister is about to set up a 
second household in West Germany, so that when 
his practice is slowly strangled his children are in 
safety and he will at least have somewhere he can 
go. Firms are making questing journeys for 
premises in Frankfurt, Munich, Duesseldorf. 

It is not a question of leaving a sinking ship. 
None of them want to leave. Apart from prefer- 
ring to live in Berlin it is a financial disaster for 
all of them. And they are not unaware that most 
of their workpeople will be left to idleness and 
poverty. One case will explain them all. 

West Berlin contains a large proportion of the 
ready-made clothing industry of West Germany. 
The spring and summer shows are over and work 
is going forward on autumn and winter clothes. 
Contracts have already been entered into to 
deliver coats and suits in West German towns in 
September. It is possible that the situation in Berlin 
will still be workable by then; the eastern grip 
will tighten only slowly. But a small or medium 
firm cannot take a risk of being unable to deliver, 
for whatever reason, its contracted goods. Indus- 
trial traffic may be constantly delayed and held 
up.on the only autobahn by then, or new DDR 
regulations may prohibit the removal of 
machinery from Berlin by then. So the firm may 
fail in its contracts. Unable to get finished clothing 
out, it could no longer remove the machines to 
finish it hurriedly in West Germany. If all this 
were to happen the receiving firms would sue for 
breach of contract. The machines would stand idle 
in Berlin—they and the unfinished work tying up 
the available capital. Last year’s taxes then become 
due, What to do in the face of this risk? There is 
only one business answer, however reluctant: to 
remove the machines and key workers now while 
it is possible to protect investment and hard work 
and the future, 

This single problem among many similar ones 
is the problem of a real human being. She is the 
only survivor of a Berlin Jewish family. She spent 
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her girlhood in labour camps. After a.few years 
in the East Zone as it then was, she went to 
Duesseldorf to learn her trade. Drawn back to her 
native city by loneliness and the longing for a 
familiar background, she built from nothing her 
own dress business with more than 400 employees. 
Now, sad and reluctant, driven by the responsi- 
bilities she has made by her own success, she must 
move again. ‘When you think of it,” she says 
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calmly, ‘my whole life has been a flight from one 
fear to another.’ 

What has always been true is now inescapable, 
The Jast ten years Berlin has lived on borrowed 
time and what was not taken into account is now 
also all too clear—that the Western Powers either 
did not know this or that they have wasted their 
time as far as thinking was concerned. Now the 
mortgage is foreclosed as it had to be at some 
time and no one knows what to do. The circum- 
stance that makes this chill crisis of co-existence 
different from the others is that nobody whose 
Opinion is worth having has an_ suggestion to 
make. 


Deputies But Not Mayors 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


N Paris and in Moscow Mr. Macmillan seems 
Ik have convinced his interlocutors that he is 
a much tougher man than was supposed. There is 
an important difference. In Moscow he was deal- 
ing with an opponent, in Paris with an old if some- 
what estranged friend who was not displeased by 
the discovery, perhaps indeed was a little regret- 
ful that he had to make it. What was bad news 
in Moscow was good news in Paris. Why have 
relations between Britain and France deteriorated 
to this point? Both have been loth to believe 
what the other said. The quarrel over the Free 
Trade Area was a singular example of two people 
refusing to listen to each other until they actually 
collided. Now that the French admit that the 
British are not trying to give anything away to 
the Russians but that there is agreement on the 
desirability of a summit meeting, there is still 
genuine disagreement about the cards to be 
played, notably, it would seem, as to the usefulness 
of an area of controlled limited armament. That at 
least is the version of the French press. 

Anglo-French friendship has, of course, been 
seriously upset since Suez, but after all these 
years it should have been able to withstand the 
damage. But to do so it must be cherished and 
publicly cherished. The French Prime Minister in 
his inaugural speech to Parliament urged young 
Frenchmen and young Germans to seek each 
other’s future in each other's eyes, but did not 
mention the country which was France’s greatest 
source of hope during the German occupation. 

* + * 


Last December the rather dusty but entertain- 
ing Father of the National Assembly, the Abbé 
Kir, used the inaugural speech to tell the scores 
of UNR freshmen sitting in the House that getting 
elected the second time was often more difficult 
than the first. The Abbé Kir got into politics the 
hard way—with nearly a dozen German bullets 
in his body, and he has stayed there the diligent 
way by getting himself elected mayor in his con- 
stituency—of the city of Dijon. The new UNR 
deputies were the more self-confident about their 
ability to do the same thing, since the first great 
wave of Gaullism, when the General founded the 
French People’s Rally in 1947, expressed itself in 
sweeping municipal victories, At the end of that 
year fifty-two of the ninety-two county towns had 
Gaullist mayors. It was natural enough for the 
UNR leaders, after their winter victory at the 
parliamentary elections, to summon their forces 


Paris 
for a spring campaign that would sweep the Com- 
munists from the 1,400 mairies that they occupy 
out of nearly 39,000. To make doubly sure of the 
completeness of their victory, they induced the 
Government to abolish proportional representa- 
tion in municipalities with fewer than 120,000 
inhabitants and replace it by a majority vote for 
a list, with a second ballot where there was no 
absolute majority at the first. 

With the Communist vote on the wane, as it 
was supposed, nobody foresaw the danger that this 
might hand over entire municipalities to Commun- 
ist rule, without even one opposition councillor, 
The Communist vote is not on the wane. It has 
recovered all the ground it lost in the referendum 
and the elections of last year. In some places it is 
stronger than it has ever been. In the Paris suburbs, 
as a result of UNR ingenuity, there are now two 
dozen municipal councils without a single non- 
Communist councillor. The Paris municipal coun- 
cil (elected by proportional representation) has 
one more Communist councillor than ever before. 
At the second ballot no doubt the non-Com- 
munist parties will close their ranks. Gaullist UNR 
and conservative Independents, Radicals and 
others will form coalitions and put forward single 
lists that will in fact exclude all Communists from 
many town councils and drive out some Commun- 
ist maires. But meanwhile the Communists 
have gained Cities of Refuge like those the Hugue- 
nots used to possess, and such as they never had 
before. 


On Sunday some great ambitions received pain- 
ful blows. A French public man does not feel 
altogether happy without his mairie. Minister or 
not, if you can return to even a small town where 
you are Monsieur le Maire (with a six-year 
tenure), you are a little like a great noble of other 
days, who might be in or out at court, but was 
always lord of his manors. Amongst the UNR 
leaders, M. Chaban-Delmas probably attaches as 
much importance to having held the Mairie of 
Bordeaux since the first outburst of Gaullism in 
1947, as to being President of the National 
Assembly and so the third person in the State. 
Triumphant again in last Sunday’s elections, he 
can afford to be avuncular to the abler and more 
ambitious M. Jacques Soustelle, triumphantly 
elected at Lyon at the first ballot last year. but, 
alas, third in the municipal election, beaten not 
onl¥ by a merely municipal coalition with a Radi- 
cal at its head, but even by the Communists. Not 
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for M. Soustelle the long reign of fifty years 
during which M. Herriot made the Mairie of 
Lyon the symbol of provincial political power. 
As for M. Neuwirth, spokesman of the Algiers 
Committee of Public Safety last May and June, 
elected deputy last November by over thirty 
thousand votes at the industrial city of St. Etienne, 
his might has sunk to a mere seven thousand 
votes and five councillors. The votes for the 
two leading lists in that city, Conservative and 
Communist, are within a few score of what they 
were at the last municipal elections in 1953. A 
good deal of the governmental press is indeed 
finding it convenient to limit their comparisons to 
that year, with as little reference as possible to the 
parliamentary elections of last year and the con- 
clusions that might now be drawn. 

While the Communists have the principal 
reason for triumphing, the Socialists have some. 
M. Gaston Defferre, the leading Left-wing Social- 
ist within the party and Mayor of Marseilles, lost 
his parliamentary seat in November to the wild 
cheers of the Marseilles Conservatives. With their 
own forces divided and discomfited, they may find 
a little secret reassurance, that though the Com- 
munists are now Once more the biggest single party 
in the city, the Socialists have also gained and 
run them close, so that M. Defferre is the only 
possible maire. The Socialists too have gained at 
Lille, where they will hold the mairie with in- 
creased strength while the UNR have lost more 
than half their votes of last year. 


Distracted political commentators and officials 
of the Ministry of the Interior, advisers of Minis- 
ters and party advisers are still sorting out the 
But one 
The Com- 


significance of the vast tangle of votes. 
thing seems to emerge fairly clearly. 
munists are far too deeply entrenched in French 
life to be got rid of by tidal waves such as last 
year’s. It is only by long years of slow work, com- 
parable by its steadiness and closeness to the earth 
that this strength will be reduced. 
If Marseilles, for instance, is not to go Communist 


to their own, 


some day, it will be due to Socialists and Left-wing 
Catholics, not to Conservatives or neo-Gaullists. 
For this reason, it is disquieting to notice that so 
much Left-wing discontent has expressed itself in 
the Communist vote rather than in that of the new 
non-Communist Left that is trying to organise 
itself between the Socialists, a party now working 
within the regime, and the Communists. It is true 
that the Socialists have shown themselves much 
more effective at both Lille and Marseilles than 
might have been feared. But they have now been 
reduced to quite a minor factor in the capital. In 
some towns they are in alliance with the Centre 
and even Right. In others, above all Brest, they 
have formed an alliance with the Communists. 
Their leader, M. Guy Mollet, is actually in danger 
of losing his mairie of Arras. With the 
often their allies in the past, now scattered, divided 
and reduced almost beyond the point at which 
even that peculiar party can hope to recover, the 
Socialists do not alone provide on the Left a 
sufficient alternative to the Communists. Some 
day, the long, slow drift to the Right of the post- 
war years, now braked rather than reversed, will 
be replaced by a drift in the other direction. Who 
will be the beneficiary? 

In the old days, the Radicals seemed to be 
losing their strength to the Socialists, much as the 
Liberals did to Labour, though far more slowly. 


Radicals, 


1959 


Nowadays it is the conservative Independents who 
seem to be winning the votes that once went to 
Radicals, and to be inheriting with them an even 
more astounding tendency to disunion. Even more 
than the Radicals, too, do they show an inability 
to appreciate those in their own ranks who have 
the necessary qualities to govern. It is thus the 
essentially anti-Gaullist Independents who have 
put President de Gaulle in power, and who are 
now squabbling with the UNR in an attempt to 
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avoid their share of blame for the unpopular, but 
at least highly conservative, financial policy of the 
Government. Their strength comes from an ageing 
France, but already it is being shown that the older 
age-groups, for all their massive votes, do not 
govern. As the much larger post-war generation 
matures to the vote in a few years’ time, they will 
look for a party to support, and, one may suppose, 
an Opposition party. It is to be hoped that the 
Communists will not be the principal attraction. 


St. Bartholomew’s Mare’s-nest 


By T. R. M. 


HEN I was in Nyasaland over two years ago, 
Weise highly placed officials of the Native 
Affairs Department nor leading members of Con- 
gress nor Church of Scotland missionaries were in 
any doubt that widespread trouble was brewing 
and that there was little they could do to prevent 
violence if Federation went on unchanged. All 
that has happened in 1959 is that Congress, 
strengthened by the return of Dr. Banda, has re- 
leased an intense and pent-up protest of long 
standing. To claim, as the Federal Government 
and the Colonial Secretary do, that they have 
inspired it is either a deliberate distortion or an 
admission that the Nyasaland Government was as 
badly informed about events in its own territory 
as the Foreign Office about those in Cuba. If the 
Government knew that there was acute resentment 
of Federation among the whole African popula- 
tion it is odd that it did nothing about it. If it 
really did not know what every individual civil 
servant, trader and missionary knew, it is even 
odder that it had reliable advance information of 
a Congress plot to massacre the whole European 
population and could produce it at the precise 
moment Sir Roy Welensky needed it. 

This ‘massacre’ is a little implausible. The 
Governor of Nyasaland was clearly sceptical until 
the Federal Government got hold of it, and began 
to make our flesh creep. The forty-five-gallon oil 
drum ‘outside the garage of Dr. Banda’ which, to 
quote the Daily Express, ‘was to have signalled the 
general uprising in Nyasaland,’ which ‘was top 
target of a group of police who crept through the 
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elephant grass and seized it’ (how do you seize a 
forty-five-gallon drum?), which ‘Cesar and Napo- 
leon, Dr. Banda’s two bodyguards, had been 
ordered to beat on either March 20th, when the 
massacre was planned, or whenever Banda was 
arrested, whose message ‘other drums were to 
relay, which ‘Cesar and Napoleon were on the 
point of hammering when they were clubbed 
down’—this is pure Boy's Own Paper. 1 should be 
exceedingly surprised if Dr. Banda had a body- 
guard and even more surprised if they were called 
Cvsar and Napoleon except as humorous nick- 
names. Modern Africans do not communicate by 
drum. They use the telephone, the motor-car or 
the humble and ubiquitous bicycle. Congress has 
always professed non-violence and no European 
has been even scratched in a Nyasaland riot. 
Dr. Banda is a member of the Church of Scotland, 
and hence, prima facie, unlikely to plan wholesale 
slaughter. 

According to security reports the campaign 
was to begin with civil disobedience and cul- 
minate in a massacre of selected Europeans; 
but this sounds like romance. You kill your man 
first, before you disobey him, if you mean busi- 
ness. Anyhow, Mau Mau, which was a violent and 
murderous movement, succeeded in killing a few 
tens of Europeans in several years of embittered 
warfare. How likely is it that the Nyasalanders, 
who in other handouts are described as illiterate, 
innocent, ignorant peasants, inflamed from their 
rustic passivity only by Dr. Banda’s eloquence, 
could have eliminated all Europeans in a single 
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‘Pity the boys didn’t think that one up, tosh.’ 
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ghastly St. Bartholomew's Night? And what ad- 
vantages could the ‘planning brain’ behind it have 
seen in this operation with the Southern Rhode- 
sian territorials on the spot to reassert European 
order? The whole ‘thing has the air of a mare’s- 
nest into which Sir Roy has led the for once 
possibly unsuspecting Colonial Secretary to hatch 
some nightmare foal for his own expedient 
purposes. 

Meanwhile, all the Africans detained on charges 
of attempted massacre are without an opportunity 
to reply; without access, under emergency regula- 
tions, to the judicial procedure which assumes a 
man innocent till he is found guilty. And it is the 
responsibility of Britain as Protecting Power, of 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd as Colonial Secretary, to see 
that they are given their full rights to defend them- 
selves. Anyone who has followed the unedifying 
progress of the Macharia tria! will have seen the 
kind of things that can happen in a colonial police 
force in an emergency. Anyone who has witnessed 
the unedifying procedure of paying Africans from 
police funds for any chance information they care 
to fabricate will be under no illusion about the 
weight of the ‘massacre’ accusation. (And payment 
for information is worth having if your wages are 
two or three pounds a month.) Anyone who knows 
the confusion and ignorance about political ques- 
tions that are betrayed by the secret files of some 
colonial CIDs will understand the value of such 
information. 

These people must be allowed to defend them- 
selves. Then Britain as Protecting Power must 
investigate deeply the causes of the present dis- 
contents and enter into conversations with the 
proper representatives of the African people, who 
will have to be let out of prison by this time. 
Promises of a few African Ministers, an African 
Prime Minister within Federation in the long 
run, will be useless. Nyasaland Africans have lost 
confidence in all the white man’s promises; their 
demands are clamant and immediate and will not 
admit of temporising. It will not do to restore 
order by European violence, drive trouble under- 
ground again and forget its causes, and then wait 
for the next eruption. Nothing but a radical re- 
assessment of Nyasaland’s status—and of North- 
ern Rhodesia’s for that matter, where unfortu- 
nately there is a strong chance of trouble—can 
restore stability to this part of Africa. 

Meanwhile in Southern Rhodesia hundreds of 

African Congressmen and Guy Clutton-Brock re- 
main in prison. They have not been charged and 
Sir Edgar Whitehead has told the territorial parlia- 
ment that it is the intention of the Government to 
keep them there for thirty days during which the 
Government will introduce amendments to the 
Public Order Act to enable it to maintain order 
without a state of emergency, to detain certain 
persons for more than thirty days and to ban 
certain societies. Retroactive legislation, that is to 
say, directed against persons already detained. 
Britain cannot intervene here, even if she would. 
But it must be made clear that this sort of thing 
is no better if done in Salisbury than in Pretoria 
or Budapest. Mr. Philip Broadbent has described 
Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Edward Whitehead as 
‘those two liberal statesmen’ in a letter to The 
Times. They may be the most liberal statesmen 
who ever declared a state of emergency, but it is 
a sad comment on what passes for liberalism in 
Central Africa. 
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Westminster 


THE latest burst of speculation 
about the election date is as silly 
as all its predecessors, Statements 
such as ‘It is now almost certain 
that the General Election will be 
held on October 29° are practi- 
cally self-disproving; the whole 
point of the Prime Minister's 
right to choose the election date 
is that he selects the time at which 
he thinks his party's chances are 
brightest (just as each party 
moves for by-election writs when 
it thinks its own candidate's 
chances are best), and that this, 
by definition, is not something that can be esti- 
mated in advance. If the election is held on 
October 29 this will be because around the middle 
of September, when the decision will have to be 
announced, things look good for the Tories. What 
in March seems to be how things are going to look 
in September (if you follow me) is wholly irrele- 
vant, and much newsprint could have been and 
can be saved by attending to this simple principle. 
Mr. Gaitskell put it economically not long ago 
when he said in a speech that ‘a Prime Minister 
needs no excuse for selecting a particular date,” 
and added ‘the idea that if the Opposition launch 
a strong attack on the Government the election 
will come sooner is nonsense.’ Let us hear no more 
of it. 

All the same, the Opposition has been launch- 
ing a strong attack on the Government, and high 
time too. It was the luck of the draw that so soon 
after last week’s three-part serial on Central Africa, 
Question Time on Tuesday of this week should 
have been devoted to the Colonial Office. But it 
gave us an opportunity of seeing whether the 
Opposition’s campaign could (and would) be sus- 
tained, or whether their enthusiasm would fade 
as it has faded on so many subjects that once 
looked promising. (Do you remember a Canal, 
Miranda?) I am pleased to be able to report that 
the fire shows no signs of burning low as yet. 
The Opposition has got two ideas firmly fixed into 
its head—no small matter when you consider how 
difficult it normally is to get even one in there 
and Mr. Callaghan, Mr. Bottomley and the boyos 
(I wasn't really meaning to be unkind to Mr. 
Brockway last week; my irritation with him was 
no more than that of the aficionado who sees a 
spectator leap the barrier at the moment of truth 
and try to finish the bull off with a rubber dagger) 
are going to work away at them until something 
gives, even if what gives should prove to be Mr. 
Julian Amery’s braces. (‘We do not,’ said Mr. 
Callaghan, ‘need lessons in smear-campaigning 
from a Suez rebel.’) 

The two themes are, first, that a parliamentary 
commission of inquiry m ‘st be sent to Nyasaland, 
even if the Earl of Perth is fearful to go there 
without his political bedsocks and hot-water 
bottle, and second, that parliamentary revelations 
about plots by the natives in British dependent 
territories should in future be made during the 
debate on the Navy Estimates, on the grounds that 
proposals for telling things to the Marines cannot, 
under the rules of order, properly be discussed at 
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Commentary 


any other time. Indeed, Mr. Kenneth Robinson, 
who was doing very well (though I don’t suppose 
he was aware that his most beautiful constituent, 
the heroine of Mr. Truman Capote’s The Muses 
are Heard, was in the Public Gallery listening to 
him), was moved to ask, in a supplementary to 
his request (refused, I need hardly say) that the 
Grivas diaries should now be published in full, 
whether they should not be classified with Dr. 
Cheddi Jagan’s famous plot to burn down George- 
town and Dr. Hastings Banda’s still more conveni- 


ent plot to massacre all the whites in Nyasaland. , 


He got a dusty answer to that one, too, but it is 
already clear that the next time a plot is discovered 
in a British colony (there hasn’t been a cheep out 
of Pitcairn Island for ages; I suspect they're up to 
something) somebody on the Labour side of the 
House is going to blow the Colonial Secretary a 
raspberry. Nor need anyone think that such 
healthy scepticism is confined to the people on 
the Speaker's left; the Baron Boothby of Buchan 
and Rattray Head in the County of Ayrshire may 
not have much time for his ex-colleagues these 
days (come to think of it, he didn’t have a lot for 
them even in the old days), but his article in last 
Sunday’s Dispatch, in which he as good as said 
he didn’t believe a word of it, only said what more 
than one ermine-less Tory is not free to say, but 
would if he could. 

And talking of people who would say things if 
they could reminds me that it is not only in the 
Chamber and the Lobbies that we pencillers can 
pick up our daily tale of words. There are com- 
mittee-rooms, too, and in one of them, of a Wed- 
nesday morning these days, there can be seen the 
fascinating spectacle of the Obscene Publications 
Bill crawling like snail unwillingly to Statute 
Book. The Bill, you will remember, was intro- 
duced as a Private Member's: measure, and the 
Government had intended to strangle it quietly 
upstairs, until Sir Alan Herbert's threatened inter- 
vention in the East Harrow by-election caused 
them hastily to think again. Having thought, they 
popped up with what is virtually an Obscene 
Publications Bill of their own, consisting broadly 
speaking of Mr. Jenkins’s Bill with most of the 
sense knocked out of it and heavier penalties in- 
serted. Mr. Jenkins. on whom there are so few 
flies that I sometimes suspect him of being im- 
pregnated, like Kossek carpets, with DDT, rather 
surprisingly seemed to take the view that the 
Government was acting in good faith and the Bill 
goes forward. At the end of its first Wednesday 
the Solicitor-General, who is responsible for pilot- 
age, was in fairly sorry shape, | am happy to 
report. To begin with, Mr. Jenkins had categori- 
cally denied that the new clauses proposed by the 
Government were what had come out of the agree- 
ment arrived at after his discussions with Mr. 
Butler. (Negotiating with Mr. Butler, it occurs to 
me, must be an experience not unlike that of the 
man who, playing cards with Captain Foulenough, 
cried angrily, “That's not the hand | dealt you!’ 
only to have the Captain retort, ‘No. and if you 
look closely you'll see that that's not the hand you 
dealt yourself.) What is more, the Solicitor- 
General has been forced to put on record a 
promise that he will not resist the withdrawal of 
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the Bill by its original sponsors, if at the end of 
the Committee stage they are unable to accept the 
inevitably hybrid result as true fruit of their 
loins. 

Most important, it so fell out that on the first 
day of the Committee most of those Tories who 
believe, or who could be persuaded by the applica- 
tion of enough Whip to believe, that all books 
should be banned, whether obscene or not, con- 
siderately stayed away, with the result that not 
only was there a substantial Opposition majority 
present, but even some of those Tories who were 
there were, like Lord Lambton and Mr. Ronald 
Bell, on the sensible side in this business. The up- 
shot was that in both the divisions which were 
pressed by Mr. Jenkins and his merry men, the 
Government was defeated, the first of these divi- 
sions being on the absolutely crucial point of the 
effect of a book as a whole. These three words 
were added where Mr. Jenkins wanted them over 
the dead body of Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, leaving 
Mr. Jenkins wearing the expression of a man who 
has been forced by his wife to go and dig in the 
garden and has struck oil (or even beer) with the 
first jab of the fork. 

By the next week, determined efforts had been 
made by the Government to comb the backwoods 
for support. No stone had been left unturned, and 
some of the things found underneath some of the 
stones you would hardly believe if you saw. In 
view of the cheerful and amiable spirit in which 
the proceedings of Standing Committee C were 
conducted, I suppose I am striking a jarring note 
when I point out to Mr. Dudley Williams, who 
sits in the Conservative interest for Exeter, but 
with a Liberal opponent and a little bit of luck 
may cease to do so at the next election, that while 
a certain amount of licensed buffoonery in Parlia- 
ment is always acceptable, and indeed during pro- 
tracted committee proceedings even desirable, it is 
a grossly improper abuse of Parliamentary privi- 
lege (to say nothing of behaviour unbecoming in 
an officer and a gentleman) to describe as notori- 
ously pornographic a book which he has not read, 
and to describe as disreputable a firm with whose 
products he clearly has little or no acquaintance. 

But the Government's efforts to find themselves 
a majority represent the sort of game at which two 
can play, and there was a healthy turnout of 
sensible committee-members to keep the Solicitor- 
General's nose as far out of joint as it was put 
last week. Though Lord Lambton, one of the Bill's 
original sponsors, was absent (no doubt the habit 
he apparently has—if the photograph that invari- 
ably accompanies his articles in the Evening 
Standard is to be trusted—of sticking a telephone 
receiver about five inches into his right ear has 
finally given him osteomalacia in that organ), as 
was Mr. Mark Bonham Carter, the notorious 
publisher, and Mr. Ronald Bell, others had 
appeared to pick up the fallen sword. Sir Leslie 
Plummer talked much sense, for instance (as Mr. 
Maurice Wiggin once remarked, if you would like 
to go back and read that sentence again, please 
do; I'll wait here), Mr. J. J. Astor voted the right 
way when it was sufficiently vital for him to do so, 
and Mr. Reader Harris turned up before the pro- 
ceedings were over to add his voice and vote on 
yet another important clause. Mr. Jenkins was in 
an astonishingly accommodating mood, and with- 
drew two of his amendments; but on everything 
of real importance he stood firm, and had a major- 
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ity every time he wanted one. This is encouraging, 
but the most important test will come next week, 
when he and his brethren will attempt to insert 
into the Bill sub-sections which would enable ex- 
pert evidence to be called in cases of reputable 
works being prosecuted by the wowsers, and allow 
the author and publisher to be heard in defence of 
a work when neither is actually being prosecuted 
for it. As the House of Lords two-line Whip says, 
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therefore, ‘your attendance is earnestly requested’ 
—the attendance, that is, of such members of the 
committee as may be expected to be on the right 
side in this matter. | am sorry that Mr. J. P. W. 
Mallalieu, for instance, has not so far put in an 
appearance, and that he (and others liable to think 
like him) will repair this omission next Wednesday 
is the earnest prayer of 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IS SIR ROY WELENSKY deceived 
by his own rhetoric, or is he 
merely trying to keep his 
courage up? ‘I want to go on 

record,’ he said on Tuesday, 

‘as saying that plans [for 

-recent events in Nyasaland] 
ee were inspired at a meeting 
held in Accra attended by a number of African 
leaders from the Rhodesias and Nyasaland.’ A 
correspondent points out elsewhere that discon- 
tent in Nyasaland is spontaneous and well 
founded and needs no inspiration from outside; 
Sir Roy’s refusal to face this is suicidal for the 
Federation and for European influence in Africa. 
The search for the red provocateur is just as mis- 
guided. ‘We have it from factual evidence that 
direct contact was made between Russian repre- 
sentatives and certain African leaders from 
the Federation at Accra.’ Of course it was. You 
don’t need security reports to know that when 
two sets of people are at the same conference, in 
the same room, direct contact is made. Has Sir 
Roy any evidence that such contact was seditious? 
My own information is that Africans from the 
Federation adopted a lukewarm reserve towards 
the Russian delegation. African leaders are most 
anxious to avoid Russian entanglements. Russian 
influence in Central Africa is at present weak, 
though Sir Roy and his friends will soon remedy 
that. 


Fe 


* * * 


AFTER AN ATTACK upon Ghana for allowing the 
Accra conference to take place (as well attack 
Britain for holding the Federal discussions of 
1953 in London), he claimed that Nyasaland 
leaders were ‘thugs with no qualms about demo- 
cratic rule, interested in unbridled hatred and in 
a return to the dark days of nineteenth-century 
Africa.’ In fact, Nyasaland Congress leaders are 
educated ‘westernised’ Africans. (Dr. Banda had 
a White practice in London for many years.) And 
six of them are members of Legco, elected by 
the African provincial councils of chiefs. In re- 
vealing that he had to restrain settlers from 
violent assault on Mr. Stonehouse he showed that 
not all the thuggery is on the Black side. Euro- 
pean civilisation in these parts is prepared to 
resort to means of dealing with political oppo- 
nents that were discarded in Britain centuries ago. 
He went on, ‘African nationalism must be har- 
nessed to the interest of all.’ This means that 
Africans must accept the rate of progress pre- 
scribed by Europeans and meanwhile suffer the 
inequities of second-class citizenship, economic, 
political and social discrimination, pass laws, 
Native Commissioners, land apportionment and 
the rest. This is precisely what Africans will no 


‘longer tolerate. This is what the trouble in Cen- 


tral Africa is about. There is something oddly 
self-destructive in Sir Roy's refusal to see this, in 
his hysterical quest for a scapegoat when the true 
cause is before his nose in social and racial con- 
ditions within the Federation. ‘I do not visualise 
the future as domination by one particular race.’ 


‘Nor does anyone else. The difficulties of the 


situation for Europeans are clear, but a Federal 
Government prepared to clean up discrimination, 
as Mr. Garfield Todd has urged, instead of Con- 
gress, and to proclaim as an ultimate goal univer- 
sal suffrage—even if only in twenty years—might 
still succeed. Is Sir Roy ready to do this? 
. * 7. 
A FEW YEARS AGO, when the BBC wanted to televise 
excerpts from the annual party conferences, the 
Labour Party refused to allow the cameras into 
their proceedings. The BBC, not the most cour- 
ageous of institutions, thereupon cancelled the 
project entirely, on the grounds that to televise the 
others (the Conservative and Liberal Parties had 
raised no objection) and not the Labour con- 
ference would be contrary to their obligations of 
impartiality. By the following year, however, they 
had found the necessary courage, and announced 
that they would televise the proceedings of any 
party which had no objection. The Labour Party 
swiftly came to heel. Now, it seems, the heel is on 
the other boot, but the BBC has not learned their 
lesson. They had intended to televise a programme 
on the East Harrow by-election, giving equal 
time to each of the three candidates (Conservative, 
Labour and National Union of Small Shop- 
keepers), but have dropped the idea because the 
Tory, Commander Courtney, objects to equal time 
being given to Mr. Shopkeeper Lynch. Commander 
Courtney has therefore refused to appear, and the 
BBC have cravenly given in. Two thoughts occur; 
the first is that the BBC should of course have 
gone ahead and televised such candidates as had 
no objection to appearing, since there can surely 
be no obligation upon them to do more than 
provide equality of opportunity in political mat- 
ters (as, indeed, they recognised in the case of the 
party conferences). The second is that even if they 
feel debarred from televising the candidates, there 
is no reason on earth why the BBC should not 
do a report on the by-election, as newspapers do. 
* * * 

I SAID LAST WEEK that Lord Altrincham’s idea that 
the Queen as Head of the Commonwealth ‘was not 
dependent upon the advice of any national Prime 
Minister . . . and should not be afraid to pro- 
claim the principles of the Commonwealth even 
though she might on occasion, by so doing, fall 
foul of individual Governments’ seemed to me to 
be dubious constitutional doctrine. In our corre- 
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spondence columns this week Lord Altrincham 
denies this and uses the argument from authority 
—that of Professor J. D. B. Miller. The quotation 
that he relies upon, however—‘The office (if it 
can be called such) has no power or activities 
attached to it: nor does the Queen, as Head of the 
Commonwealth, have any ministers to advise her’ 
—seems to support my view rather than Lord 
Altrincham’s. Professor Miller is doubtful whether 
the ‘Head of the Commonwealth’ is an office, and 
savs that the Queen has no power or activities 
under it. No wonder then that she has no advisers 
for it—there is nothing to advise about. Lord 
Altrincham does not answer my point that the title 
‘Head of the Commonwealth’ only came into exist- 
ence because some countries would not accept the 
Monarchy, and that it would be odd if the Mon- 
archy had gained in power by reason of their 
having become republics. He complains, however, 
of my using the word ‘arbitrary.’ The first meaning 
that the Oxford Dictionary gives for ‘arbitrary’ is 
‘dependent upon will or pleasure’—an exact 
description. | should have thought, of how he 
wants the Heid ‘f the “~mmonwealth to behave. 
* + * 
WE ALL K'NOW by now that Mr. Macmillan is 
fond of wearing his Old Etonian tie, even in the 
presence of old boys of the Moscow Industrial 
Academy like Mr. Khrushchev. But I did not 


THI 


realise until I read an article by the Chief Euro- 
pean Correspondent of Newsweek ‘who has 
known, interviewed, and talked intimately with 
the Prime Minister’ that Mr. Macmillan in private 
carried his admiration of his old school to some- 
what extravagant lengths. According to the 
American magazine, he ‘looks deliberately effete. 
He walks into the study of No. 10 Downing Street 
in a short black Eton jacket. ... | hope Mr. 
Macmillan does not allow this odd form of fancy 
dress for a grown man to influence his behaviour 
to his colleagues. Otherwise we shall soon be 
hearing heartrending tales of how Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd is obliged to sweep out the study, how Sir 
Edward Boyle is bullied into handing over his 
weekly tuck basket, how Mr. lan Macleod is 
forced to toast kippers on the gas fire. And how 
the whole lot are caned regularly for any idleness 
in their fagging. 
* * * 

1 See THAT the following films are currently on 
offer in London: 


Nudist Paradise... Adam and Eve... 
Round the World with Nothing On . Isle 
of Levant . The Adulteress Love is 
My Profession... Passport to Shame... 
Women of Twilight... The Market in 
Women . : Cabaret Girl . Folies Ber- 
vere .. Femmes de Paris Girl in a 
Bikini... Liane, Jungle Goddess 


PHAROS 


Saint at War 


By LORD ATTLEE 


He history of the great subcontinent of India 

during the first half of this century is that 
of a complete change from the full-blooded im- 
perialism of Lord Curzon to the ending of the 
British Raj under Lord Mountbatten. A great 
empire ruled by an alien race, the brightest jewel in 
the imperial crown. developed into three sovereign 
republican States, two within and one without the 
British Commonwealth. Its history is profoundly 
affected by three external events, the defeat of 
Russia by Japan, the signal for the rise of 
Asianism and two World Wars which destroyed 
eventually the European world hegemony on 
which imperialism rested; and by one internal 
factor. Mahatma Gandhi. The problems which 
confronted the Governments of Great Britain 
and its offshoot. the Government of India, were 
sufficiently pernlexing in themselves. A people 
fighting for its life as the protagonist of freedom 
and democracy was faced by the demand on the 
part of a subject people for the application of 
those principles to their great dependency. The 
questions of when and how much had to be 
answered. In retrospect it would seem that the 
answers to these questions were always too little 
and too late. 

But the problem was immensely complicated 
by the emergence of one of the most extraordinary 
characters of all time, Mahatma. Gandhi. There 
are precedents for dealing with the ordinary run 
of rebels revolutionaries and patriots, but how 
is a government to deal with a saint? The answer 
for a Hitler or a Stalin is simple. The saint is 
liquidated, but what can a government do which 
is the servant of a civilised and humane people? 

Mr. B. R. Nanda, in his biography of Mahatma 
Gandhi,” has written an admirable account of the 
life of Gandhi, from which there emerges a full 


picture of this strange and attractive man. He 
writes in an excelient and easy style and with 
great impartiality. Admiring and understanding 
his hero, he is yet fair to the other protagonists 
in the drama. He appreciates the difficulties of 
Viceroys and civil servants. He never yields to 
the bitterness and exaggeration which one might 
expect. He is indeed himself an example of the 
spirit which now informs both British and 
Indians under the new dispensation. 

The account of Gandhi's early life in a small 
State in Gujerat where his father was Diwan 
shows a diffident youth not so very different from 
his fellows, married as a boy to one who became 
his faithful life partner. Then we see the future 
‘naked fakir,’ dressed in the height of fashion, a 
law student in London and later a successful prac- 
tising barrister. Chance takes him to South Africa 
and from here starts his life work on behalf of 
the oppressed and the development of his philo- 
sophy of life and method of working, Satyagraha 
or passive resistance. It is sometimes forgotten 
that in those days Gandhi, while resisting the reac- 
tionaries in South Africa, was a loyal British sub- 
ject and he himself raised and served with an 
ambulance unit in the South African War. 

The generous gesture of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to the Boers in establishing self-government 
in South Africa did not bring any rights to the 
Indians or the Africans. Gandhi had a hard fight 
to extract even a minimum from Smuts, but his 
struggle made him a hero in India, and on his 
return there he soon took a leading part in the 
nationalist agitation. The Morley-Minto reforms 
went a very little way to satisfying nationalist 
aspirations, nor did the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms cause any enthusiasm. Gandhi was much 
more interested in the condition of the people than 
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in constitutional matters, but he realised that the 
reforms which he wanted could not be carried 
through by an alien power. Reading this book 
one might think that Gandhi was prone to 
attribute to the British Raj evils for which it was 
not really responsible. The terrible poverty of 
the Indian masses was not the result of British 
rule, nor was untouch*b‘lity, but British 
stabilised these conditions. Landlordism was not 
the creation of the British Raj. but it remained, 
save for some mitigations, a basis of much of 
India’s rural poverty. Gandhi held that indus- 
trialisation sucked the wealth of India into the 
towns and helped to destroy the village economy 
in which he believed. People were apt to laugh 
at the cult of the spinning wheel, but there was 
a lot of sound sense in his conception of the need 
for village industries as a means of raising the 
standard of life in the villages, as can be seen 
today in the work of the Indian Government. He 
was also right in believing that social evils like 
child marriage and untouchability could not be 
got rid of save by Indians themselves. 

Gandhi was not a man who when he had made 
a mistake failed to admit it. His passive resistance 
method carried out by a small minority in South 
Africa worked without leading to violence, but 
when he attempted the same thing on a larger 
scale in India, he found that violence was easily 
provoked, and after the tragedy of Chauri Chaura 
he acknowledged that he had made a Himalayan 
blunder. He underestimated the strength of com- 
munal cleavages, which seemed only to be kept 
in check by his presence. In later years his 
courageous actions in Calcutta and Delhi showed 
the immense influence which he wielded, but did 
not alter the fact that not al! Indians could accept 
his philosophy. Nevertheless, it would be a pro- 
found error not to recognise what a great influence 
his example and doctrines have had on the out- 
look of the Indian people and particularly on 
their leaders. But for Gandhi, Indian nationalism 
might have followed the same course as Irish, 
with the gangster as a hero and the difficult task 
of eradicating terrorism left as a legacy of British 
rule. 

Gandhi's influence in the Indian Congress was 
not, I think, always beneficial. The Bvitish 
Government believed that self-government must 
proceed step by step in order that Indians might 
learn by experience, while Gandhi believed in all 
or nothing. The easy way of boycotting councils, 
etc., had a bad effect in Britain. Undoubtedly it 
was a great mistake of the Baldwin Government 
in appointing no Indians to the Simon Commis- 
sion or not appointing first a delegation from 
the Indian Legislature to confer with them, but 
the effect of boycotting the Commission was that, 
besides hearing an endless succession of minority 
points of view which stressed communal differ- 
ence, the Commission was denied contact with the 
leading Indian politicians. The same insensitive- 
ness to Indian feeling was displayed when India 
was brought into the Second World War without 
the slightest reference to Indian leaders. 

It might well have been that a United India 
might have become an accomplished fact before 
the Second World War had it not been for this 
unwillingness to co-operate and this insistence on 
all or nothing. Gandhi cannot be acquitted of 
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® ManatMA Ganout. By B. R. Nanda. (Allen and 
Unwin, 35s.) 
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No. | HOW TO MAKE A JOLLY GOOD SPEECH 


If you don’t already you have to some day. 
Study once more out of Schweppshire (so like us only so 
much more so) how to make a speech in comfort. 


Everybody in public speaking, and more particularly public hearing, 
knows Sir Dan Plunkington of Plunkington’s. No need to “Pray 
Silence” when he is on his feet. Funnily enough, as someone to sit 
next to, he is a dead bore: and at home, under the influence of Lady 
Plunkington, he is actually almost completely silent. But everyone is 
so certain that he makes a jolly good speech, that although nobody 
can ever quite remember what he says, the fact that it must be all right 
is so generally agreed that everybody enjoys it anyhow, except of 
course the other speakers. 


You, too, can be a Plunkington: and Schweppshire Research is on hand 
to tell you how he does it. Our analysis of 100 ten-minute P. speeches 
proves that it is a question of shape. And it is a question of timing 
(in mins. and secs.): 

Begin with surprise (0’-00" ) at being asked to speak: but (0'-15") be 
tremendously honoured. 0°:35", joke against self leading to Joke 2— 
amusing reference to chief Lady Guest which (a) refers to her in pig- 
tails and (b) plausibly underestimates her age by ten years. At 1’-50", 
use reserve joke if (2) has misfired. Then suddenly (2’-30") look tre- 
mendously solemn. Even say—2''33"—that something must be becoming 
increasingly obvious. 3’-40", try applause-extractor (A) (“Wonderful 
work been done by...”). Then after 3} mins. padding, turn to most 
important or only titled person present and make flattering reference 
without actually mentioning him by name. 7’-40" refer humorously to 
staff and then slide into top gear for the finish. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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some responsibility for the failure of the Cripps 
mission and the Cabinet mission. 

Gandhi’s device of threatening to fast unto 
death undoubtedly had its successes when dealing 
with his own fellow-countrymen who were killing 
each other. It even had some effect when he was 
fasting as a protest against the British Govern- 
ment. He was successful in getting the Macdonald 
award, which gave separate electorates for Hari- 
jans, turned into the Poona Pact. But this was 
really a method of coercion. Fasting unto death 
can hardly be fitted in with democratic govern- 
ment, as has been found out by the Indian 
Government itself when someone tried to imitate 
Gandhi. 

The great interest in this book is the character 
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of Gandhi. One sees him studying various religions 
and eventually working out a way of life and a 
philosophy of his own. One admires his broad- 
mindedness and the great charm which he exer- 
cised on all. He was indeed a saint, but a saint 
who also dealt in practical politics not without 
shrewdness. One also sees on the stage a great 
variety of characters, Indian and British, and a 
succession of Viceroys of varying calibre. Lord 
Halifax and Lord Mountbatten stand out as the 
two men who best understood Gandhi and appre- 
ciated his quality. His murder by a Hindu fanatic 
brought his life to an end just when Swaraj was 
attained, but his influence is still very much alive 
in the hearts of the Indian people, not least in his 
disciple Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Beaten 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


ASSING through London last week was a 

founder-member of America’s Beat Genera- 
tion, Mr. Kenneth Rexroth, poet, painter and 
innovator of the experimental poetry-jazz move- 
ment which is currently being imported here into 
the Third Programme and the Royal Court by 
our Mr. Christopher Logue and the Tony Kinsey 
Quintet. But Mr. Rexroth is no downy-cheeked 
rebel. At fifty-three, he has for thirty years been 
a fixture on the San Francisco cultural landscape 
and is one of the elder statesmen of the much- 
publicised ‘California Renaissance.’ In the early 
days of the beats he was their Daddy-o. Now 
there seems to have occurred the classic Freudian 
schism between father and sons. 

In fact Mr. Rexroth appears to be more and 
more in monolithic isolation in his artistic stand- 
point. His long poem Thou Shalt Not Kill (pub- 
lished here in his In Defence of the Earth*) in- 
cludes a detailed obituary column of old com- 
rades who brazenly sold out, furtively conformed, 
or wrote everything off in disgust. ‘Where is Sol 
Funaroff?’ asks Mr. Rexroth ominously. ‘What 
happened to Countee Cullen?’ And many other 
names are named. He proceeds to put on record 
without any fooling exactly what did happen to 
them all, 

One ended up in skid-row poverty with lice in 
his armpits and crotch. Among the flock of 
suicides were a couple who drowned themselves 
in a bath, and a girl who soused herself in petrol 
and ran blazing into the street. Another buddy 
died of syphilis, and one of the girl-friends of 
the old gang ‘went up to Harlem, took on thirty 
men, came home and cut her throat.’ 

Those were the times (you might well be say- 
ing), the dear, dead days of yesteryear when all 
true-hearts took the honourable way out of put- 
ting a match to themselves or finishing it off with 
a bang in Harlem. But Mr. Rexroth still has to 
deal with the deserters from these Flanders Fields 
of the American arts, He continues blisteringly: 

How many stopped writing at thirty? 
How many went to work for Time? 
How many died of prefrontal 
Lobotomies in the Communist Party? 
How many are lost in the back wards 
Of provincial madhouses? 

How many on the advice of 


Their psychoanalysts, decided 
A business career was best of all? 


One name that does not, and quite properly 
does not, figure in the drumhead roll-call is that 
of Kenneth Rexroth. Mr. Rexroth has stubbornly 
stuck to his esthetic guns and has become an 
implacable one-man literary terrorist movement, 
raking the fat flanks of American gracious living 
with his small-arms fire—but no longer a beat 
generation guerrilla. 

In the early days of the go-go-go cult Mr. 
Rexroth seemed content to be lumped together 
with Clellon Holmes, Alan Ginsberg, Philip 
Lamantia, Gregory Corso, Jack Kerouac and the 
rest of the hobo existentialists who became identi- 
fied as the Beat Generation, or beatniks for the 
convenience of headline-writers. But a year ago, 
when I first met Mr. Rexroth at a poetry-jazz 
session in a Bowery rendezvous called The Five 
Spot, the empathy seemed to be withering, 

Then Mr. Rexroth said briskly in reply to the 
question if he was himself actually a beatnik: ‘An 
entomologist is not a beetle.’ Shortly before, on 
a TV programme, Kerouac, author of the high- 
school best-seller On The Road, had declared, 
rather hurt, that he had been thrown out of the 
Rexroth home. Mr. Rexroth confirmed this schism 
in the beatnik camp. ‘He arrived with a gallon of 
muscatel inside him and [ didn’t find him amus- 
ing company,’ he explained. 

Last week Mr. Rexroth was briefly visiting 
Britain from Aix-en-Provence, where he has been 
living with his wife and two small daughters all 
winter on two grants worth together 2,000 dollars. 
When I met him in London I observed that he had 
gone native as far as his headgear—a dark blue 
beret—but, for the rest, was still in Californian 
Renaissance uniform: baggy suit, chocolate shirt 
and string tie. He has a pugnacious snub face, 
pistol-point blue eyes, a moustache and grey hair 
cropped to a thin turf. 

‘I’m no longer especially interested in the beat- 
niks,’ he told me. ‘I’m a poet and an abstract 
painter in my own right and my own idiom. The 
beats, I think, have gone. When my London pub- 
lisher brought out my poems I told him not to 
take the beat angle, not to get hung up with an 
overstock of Davy Crockett caps. 

‘Ten years ago I was the only critic saying it 
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wasn’t true that every American writer was a 
conformist businessman or a college professor, 
and that there was a generation in revolt, and a 
new literature arising comparable with juvenile 
delinquency. I kept repeating that the feeling of 
revolt was so intense that the problem was to 
keep these youngsters from committing emotional 
suicide once they got into print. 

‘No one else was willing to champion them. I 
did—and ever since I’ve had them round my 
neck. The trouble was that this was just what 


‘Madison Avenue wanted. They turned it into a 


craze, like goldfish-swallowing or pole-squatting. 
There aren't many of the beatniks who can stand 
out against that sort of publicity. I think Ginsberg 
is probably the best of them—he’s become a kind 
of folk hero, like W. H. Davies—but I'm not 
sure that he hasn't written himself out. 


‘The truth about the beatniks—like your Angry 
Young Men—is that they basically have bour- 
geois appetites. They know America’s at a 
point of satiation—that you can only swallow so 
many commodities. But they hanker for the goods 
of Mammon while at the same time they're 
sickened with them. Some try to counteract this 
by owning nothing you can’t leave out in the rain 
and not keeping appointments. Well, you can 
play at being a beatnik in America because it’s so 
damned prosperous. But the fallacy is exposed by 
the fact that if you tried to be a beatnik in Italy 
or France you'd drop dead of starvation or typhus 
before anyone noticed. 

‘Certainly Kerouac’s books have had an 
influence on the teen-age set. Every small town 
in America has girls in black stockings just wait- 
ing to hitch-hike to Greenwich Village. But the 
whole thing is based on a discredited idea that 
a lot of American writers abroad are still propa- 
gating-—that you can’t live as’ an artist in 
America. That's thirty years out of date. Thirty 
years ago if you went into Iowa anything you 
said would be incomprehensible to the local 
Babbitt. But now he and his wife talk about 
Kierkegaard or Francis Bacon’s paintings, The 
administrative and technical class in America are 
now the great retail culture-buyers of the world. 
They have the money and the leisure, and they're 
hungry for books and art. 

“You don’t have to exist like a bum—or a beat- 
nik—if you're a writer in America. Whatever 
Kerouac and the crowd say, the artist is respected 
and lives well. | know one poet who gets 15,000 
dollars a year at a university and another who 
collects sports cars. | don’t personally want those 
sort of things. I live like a European—the sort 
of life the average English free-lance lives. I 
find it very easy to live, and also much easier to 
write for the bourgeois ‘kept’ press. The New 
York Times don't care what you write as long as 
it’s well written and entertaining. And they pay 
five times as much as the highbrow magazines. 

‘But I believe | know what I’m doing. I can 
handle it. The beatniks don’t seem to know what 
a dangerous position they're in. It’s true that the 
feeling—the hopelessness of the world of Stron- 
tium 90—exists in a bona fide way. But the truth 
of all revolutions is not that they turn into 
counter-revolutions but that they become boring. 
Already people are bored with the beatniks. And 
what will happen to them then? They'll vaporise 
and be no more.’ 
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Suites 

THE GOSSIP COLUMNIST is 

a sitting target for any 

reasonably good marks- 
\ man. Fleet Street would 
. be disappointed if it did 
Y not receive a 
a f hefty, pointed 

i kick in_ the 
rear from John 

~ c 
. musical satire 
The World of Paul Slickey, due in the West End 
in April. After all, it has received acres of free 
advance publicity in the Street’s gossip columns 

already. 

By an odd irony, the music itself has been 
written by the son of a journalist. At thirty-one, 
Christopher Whelan is neither young nor angry. 
Paul Slickey will be his third musical. ‘My life 
is now geared to writing musicals,’ he remarked 
in the bar of the Café Royal. And he sat back, 
tilted his head to one side, and smiled con- 
tentedly. 

‘I've no use for composing symphonies. My 
ambition is to make England sing again. There 
hasn’t been a composer to do this since Novello. 
I've never seen an English musical I’ve really 
admired. Who is there today? Julian Slade? 
Well, that’s Mendelssohn and water. Sandy 
Wilson? No, he’s a gifted theatrical creator. But 
as a composer he’s a pasticheur. Gershwin is my 
god as a musical composer. I want to write 
musicals about London because I love London. 
I am writing one about the East End. I like 
Teddy-boys. They’re alive. They’re open. They 
really are very sophisticated. I was speaking to 






Osborne’s new 


one and he used the word “stigma”. . . it shook 
me.’ 
Mr. Whelan does not need the traditional 


country retreat to work in. ‘I work. And this 
sounds incredible I know, I work in bars, tubes 
and railway stations. I wrote one of the songs 
in Slickey—a romantic one, too—in a bar in 
Waterloo Station surrounded by people. I can’t 
bear being alone. I love actors. They may be vain, 
but they are open—their curtains are drawn back.’ 

Music publishers have already approached him 
to print the music of Paul Slickey. ‘One has to be 
so careful. They always want one to compromise. 
They say: alter this chord because the public 
won't like it. You know, I feel really savage about 
their altering my chords. These things make a 
personal style. At least, my friends—who are my 
most brutal critics—say I have a personal style 
already.” 

Mr. Whelan has equally strong views about 
gossip columns. ‘They're so boring. Who cares 
about the nonentities they write about? I suppose 
the gossip columns serve some useful purpose. 
For people who are emotionally bankrupt.’ 

Mr. Whelan smiled indulgently, finished his 
whisky and walked out of the bar into a scurrying 
and alive Piccadilly He walked quickly, like a 
man in a great hurry to get somewhere, and was 
soon out of sight among the crowds. The gossip 


columnists are still waiting expectantly for their 
share of immortality. 


Suits 

THE CHAIRMAN TAPPED shyly at the hiccoughing 
microphone. Still the thunder of smaii-talk rolled 
round the newly-styled Aquascutum showroom 
(contemporary, with an influence of Regency in 
tribute to Nash’). ‘Shout “Order!” in a loud 
voice,’ drawled Sir David Eccles. ‘Quiet, please,’ 
said Mr. Gerald Abrahams. ‘Quiet, please. Quiet, 
please.’ And as he unfurled the titles— Mr. Presi- 
dent, my Lord Mayor, your Excellencies’— 
silence descended like a shop blind. 

The President of the Board of Trade said that 
the Board was interested in ready-to-wear clothes. 
His own suit, on his lanky, long-jawed figure, was 
impeccably tailored in a medium grey with a fine 
stripe. ‘When we think we have found something 
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expanding, we want to give it every help,” he said. 
The Eccles tailor had evidently taken the same 
sort of attitude towards the Eccles waistline, 
which, though certainly expanding, yet remains 
tastefully concealed. 

There was a flashing, snapping flurry of 
cameramen as he declared the store open, and 
a new adornment to an old site in Regent Street, 
where, he believed, ‘potential customers from 
Overseas are always walking up and down.’ 

Hastily a discreet assistant pointed to the 
almond-green curtain behind the dais. ‘Is it a 
man or a woman behind it?’ quipped Sir David, 
manfully hauling on the cord. It turned out to be 
a bronze plaque. There was a pause for hand- 
shakes amid the photofloods and then the re- 
porters set their notebooks barking at him. 

‘Have you ever bought any clothes here your- 
self, sir?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘No, I haven't. 
. . . But my family has.’ 

The assembled directors breathed again, and 
the temperature, which had momentarily hovered 
round freezing-point, returned quickly and cheer- 
fully to blood-heat.” 
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The Lousy Eagle 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
Creditors and The Cheats of 
=— > Scapin. (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.)—Clown Jewels. (Vic- 
toria Palace.) 
Cw STRINDBERG had obsessions the 


way some people have fleas. Or 

rather the way some birds have 

fleas: for his parasites were the 
size of sea crabs and they scuttled in and out 
of the rock pool of his intellect with ceaseless, 
pointless energy. He was an eagle whose feathers 
had an itching life of their own, ruffled and 
twitched and fanned by fanatical small creatures 
over which he had no control. Strindberg’s cen- 
tral obsession seems to have been that he was 
the double of his hero Nietzsche—he behaved like 
a sawn-off superman in a second-hand strait- 
jacket. The more he identified with his mad god, 
the more unavoidable was his eventual cruci- 
fixion. Impatiently yet tremblingly, he waited for 
the sudden ring at the door and the hand of the 
trained nurse stifling his screams. He was the 
born hunter who discovered his bullets were made 
of rubber. Women were his natural enemy and 
prey. Yet he knew that in the last agonised em- 
brace, it would be his own jugular which 
felt the sharp vampire teeth. He was the Shylock 
whose account books were kept in invisible ink. 
He knew that when the Official Receiver eventu- 
ally took his seat, it would still be Strindberg who 
played the exhausted bankrupt while a plump 
Portia insisted upon her last ounce of flesh. He was 
haunted by the parallel themes of Man (equals 
Strindberg) as the eternal debtor, the immortal 
milch-cow, the hen-pecked Worm Which Never 
Dies. And Creditors is probably the most concen- 
trated, cablese version of this unvarying message 
to the world. It was written after Miss Julie, after 
The Father, in which he was still attempting the 


well-made play which wins on a foul. In 
Creditors, he believes that he is serving the naked 
bone without a scrap of fat meat and that the 
bone is a polished ivory skull. Instead it turns 
out on the stage to be one of those classics 
which sound so much better in précis than in 
practice. 

Strindberg has none of Tennessee Williams's 
prissiness, none of that insistence that the 
audience supply the four-letter words for them- 
selves and take the responsibility for the transla- 
tion. Nor does he attempt, like Ibsen, to let some 
massy Ornamental metaphor stand for those un- 
mentionable things which dare not speak their 
name. Rose Tattoo could be Hedda Gabler 
turned inside out: the old-fashioned spouse forced 
to take the role of the New Woman—and hating 
it. Cat On A Hot Tin Roof could be Little Eyolf 
forty years on—and still hating it. Williams’s 
images are democratic—sex is success in a fun 
arcade where pin-ball champion Stanley Kowalski 
‘gets those coloured lights going.’ Ibsen's are 
middle-class—sex is frustration in the private 
room of the plush café where Rita Almers com- 
plains ‘there stood your champagne and you 
tasted it not.’ But Strindberg is as outspoken as 
an old-fashioned GP. He uses the most clinical 
words permitted to intelligentsia of his time. The 
psychosomatic crippled artist discusses his married 
life with that knowledgeable stranger in the hotel 
lounge in words that would still make the Lord 
Chamberlain blush. What exactly disturbs you 
about your beautiful buxom wife? Oh, I see—she 
takes the initiative, she usurps the male preroga- 
tive. Then why does the saliva rattle in your 
throat, your thumbs turn inwards, and your eyes 
flick up? Epilepsy, perhaps? My younger brother 
indulged in carnal excesses and he died quickly. 
Aren’t you well? You should abstain entirely 
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from sexual intercourse—for say, six, er, months. 
Oh, it would destroy your marriage, would it? 
Exactly how do her kisses anesthetise you? 
Really, my dear fellow. 

No one can complain that Strindberg does not 
rattle the handle of many a bedroom door, Nor 
that once inside he does not cut from viewpoint to 
viewpoint with the acrobatic camera eye of an 
Orson Welles. The stranger is soon identified as 
the first husband, gnawed by both curiosity and 
revenge, He thinks he knows all the answers to 
his Kinsey questionnaire but he cannot help being 
just as furious when he gets them right as when 
he gets them wrong. He wants to destroy the 
man who took his wife, but he also needs him 
as a weapon to destroy the wife who preferred 
this man. He cannot decide, and the audience (and 
perhaps even Strindberg too) cannot decide, who 
is feeding on whom at any given moment. This 
giddy-go-round of cause and effect and cause is 
brilliantly engineered in theatrical terms. And the 
59 Theatre Company at Hammersmith spins the 
carousel for the maximum of queasy effect. 

Malcolm Pride’s lakeside hotei jounge is a real 
Scandinavian blind, striking the eyes like a badly- 
tuned over-bright television set. Michael Meyer's 
translation strives more for denotation than con- 
nptation, for the accurate word rather than living 

ord. And Caspar Wrede’s direction only develops 
from an intelligent reading into a fully realised 
performance when the wife appears. But once the 
cogs engage, the ride is quite spectacular, Lyndon 
Brook's querulous, thin-bleooded weakling, and 
Michael Gough’s arrogant, hypnotic strong man 
are rather dated extremes of temperament. They 
are not so much two real personalities as two 
personas worn by one man—by Strindberg him- 
self. Mai Zetterling as the vulgar, sentimental, 
pneumatic bolster for both is ideal in this roly- 
poly role. She is still Swedish enough to suggest 
the hot ice-maiden. She is now English enough 
to control the running rhythms of her adopted 
language. She no longer needs to concentrate her 
energies upon the manipulation of her tongue 
muscles—she can stick out her bosom, suck in 
her little-girl smirk, rattle off a convincing lie and 
then burst into a coarse shriek of smoking-room 
laughter. 

Creditors would be a play worth seeing, if only 
it were a play. Strindberg says somewhere that 
it is ‘a really modern piece, human, amiable, with 
three sympathetic characters, interesting from one 
end to the other.’ But neither his writing, nor the 
acing of these three clever players, can make the 
characters sympathetic. The reason, I think, is 
that Strindberg believed that two acts of any 
three-act play were useless scaffolding. So he 
boiled down a novel to a psychiatrist’s case- 
history. He invited us to see a wedding and handed 
us instead of decree nisi. Creditors is the climactic 
act of an otherwise unwritten play which whets 
an appetite it can never satisfy. To fill up the 
evening, there is The Cheats of Scapin which had 
its last known performance in 1812. This Moliére 
farce adapted by Otway is a corpse long past 
revival by even the most strenuous artificial 
respiration. The director, Peter Dews, has 
attempted to pump some life into it by bouncing 
up and down on its hollow chest. But all the 
ingenious Young Vic grotesqueries of Peter Sallis, 
Patrick Wymark and Harold Lang cannot make 
such grave-robbery a laughing matter. 
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Clown Jewels has some twitches of life, but in 
the main it is only recommended to geronto- 
logists. Surely I cannot be the only one who is 
not surprised that the total ages of the five Crazy 
Gangsters add to 325 years—some of their jokes 
cannot be later than the middle ages, if indeed 
they did not begin life as scribal errors in 
Beowulf, But it is not so much the archeological 
character of the jokes which is depressing as the 
ham-handed, clumsy way in which they are un- 
crated. It is possible to get laughs from the simple 
entente, from the confusion of ‘virtuoso’ and 
‘virgin, from the identification of ‘potty’ and 
‘chamber-pot,’ from the elaborate pretence that 


Cinema 
Coals in 
By 


No Trees in the Street. (Em- 
pire.)—The Black Orchid. 
(Plaza.) 

Tue Bisto Kids in the adver- 
tisement, a pair of ragged 
urchins sniffing rapturously at 
remote smells of cooking, after 
the war seemed suddenly as 
remote from contemporary children as Bubbles or 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, and the new Bisto Kids, 
imposed over the old, became a neat boy and girl 
in velvet-collared overcoats, who clearly could 
never be hungry enough to sniff with quite the 
old rapture. J. Lee-Thompson’s new film, No 
Trees in the Street (‘A’ certificate) makes you 
notice the same sort of thing, and with something 
of the same sort of mental jolt: what a long 
twenty years it has been since the end of the 
Thirties, and how barnacled a period it already 
looks, already a generation (with the early mar- 
riage-rate) away. It is a film about slum life and 
the effects of slum living; it says that people who 
live in squalid conditions without hope of get- 
ting out of them will have squalid destinies, if 
not squalid souls; and it opposes the old argu- 
ment about coals in the bath, which I heard 
being aired in the underground after the press 
show. Of our main British directors, the always 
individual Mr. Lee-Thompson seems the one most 
interested in ‘social’ themes, but his social touch 
is not always exactly accurate; sincere, yes, and 
his sincerity is at the time persuasive, but not 
always effective in retrospect, not quite on the 
nail. His weakness is caricature, inflation, over- 
emphasis, a kind of passionate volubility that 
makes him say things twice and let his actors say 
them three times, and, in a situation like this one, 
that speaks pretty well for itself, his repetitive- 
ness, his hammering-home manner, are doubly 
unnecessary. Indignation puts up a smoke screen; 
and though the slum life in No Trees in the Street 
may be true in every detail, it never gets away, as 
the characters never quite get away, from a feel- 
ing of stagy histrionics, particularly in moments 
of comedy, raucousness, ‘low life.’ 

The story turns on the decline and fall of a 
boy coaxed into petty crime and ending as a 
murderer, played by a newcomer (newcomer to 
such a big part, that is: he is an old hand at 
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bowels, belches, honeymoons, buttocks and blad- 
ders are filthy secrets which can only be signified 
by schoolboy symbols. But the Crazy Gang today 
display about as much genuine comic invention 
as a professional wrestling team—and they are 
not half so well rehearsed. The Gang have begun 
to think they are funny in themselves and that 
they have only to add an Eton collar, or a bustle, 
or a bearskin to be hilarious. Once they treated 
their audiences with a genial contempt. Now they 
solicit the sort of nostalgic, half-patronising, 
sociological consideration one would give to an 
exhibition of old seaside postcards. I found it a 
sad spectacle, 


the Bath 


QUIGLY 


small parts and was last seen as the creepy bomb- 
shocked youth in Operation Amsterdam) called 
Melvyn Hayes, who is allowed to ham his part 
(which needn't have been absurd) into absurdity, 
and, with his half-starved look, seems physically 
unlikely to have lived under the same roof as his 
healthy-looking sister, Sylvia Syms, or the rest of 
his plump and blooming family (Joan Miller, 
Stanley Holloway). Miss Syms, in a not very 
rewarding part, still shows she is without a doubt 
the most interesting of our young film actresses, 
with the fairly rare capacity to vary not just her 
part (in the sense of character), but her tempera- 
ment and presence—the degree of, say, warmth 
or coldness she seems to have in her, the degree 
of goodness or passion, even the degree of beauty; 
she can make herself more or less interesting, 
underplay herself for a slight role, rise to a better 
one. Here she is merely a nice girl, a good earnest 
girl who happens to be pretty; but she makes a 
lot more of it than most actressés would make of 
nice earnest girls. Carole Lesley, the sympathetic 
neighbour in Woman in a Dressing Gown, makes 
much of a small part again, but working against 
a script (by Ted Willis, from his own play) pep- 
pered with clichés. Herbert Lom, as the hero- 
villain, turns up surprisingly to make one wonder 
why (with our dearth of romantic actors) he 
generally plays psychiatrists, or other sinister 
smoothies of the kind; but then Mr. Lee-Thomp- 
son is one of the few British directors who can 
make a love scene seem at once tender and 
credibly passionate, and (which matters) keep 
the actors appearing like people, like themselves, 
behaving in love as you can believe they would 
behave—that is, quite differently from the way 
they behave out of it, but with the right difference, 
the credible difference. So this confused and 
disappointing film has its moments, and its interest 
in showing the development of its two main 
players. 


The Black Orchid (director: Martin Ritt; ‘U” 
certificate) won Sophia Loren (rather mysteriously, 
I feel) the ‘best actress’ prize at the Venice festival 
last year; but its main interest lies (as tends to 
happen with Mr. Quinn around) in the acting 
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| There goes your favourite pullover! 


You didn’t need it in the Summer did you? You left it in the 
drawer. On the first chilly Autumn morning out it came — looking 
more like a piece of lace than the stout old friend it used to be. 
Reason ? Moths ! 

Mothproofing of their whole output bas been the aim of woollen 
manufacturers for years. But the general use of mothproofing agents, 
giving lasting and safe protection, has so far been ruled out by their 
high cost. The results of Skell Chemical Company research, however, 
have put an end to the expensive meals of billions of moth larvae. 

Now, with ‘ Dielmoth ’, all types of woollen furnishing materials, 
carpets, knitwear, blankets and clothing can be given lasting 


protection against moths — economically. ‘ Dielmoth’ is easily 
applied during the dyeing process to wool or to wool blends and 
yarns and it is safe to user and wearer. Under controlled application 
conditions, the proofing is fast to washing and dry cleaning. 

If effective low-cost moth-proofing would be an asset to your 
products ; or, indeed, if you have any problem concerning the use of 
chemicals, industrial or agricultural, you should consult Shell. To 
do so is easy. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical Companv 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Stee, 
London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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of Anthony Quinn, who, with faultless taste, 
understanding, and humour, plays a widower in 
love with a widow in‘a film that without him 
would seem to lack all three. It is a sentimental 
though often pleasing piece about Italian Ameri- 
cans, and the difficulties of marriage when there 
are children of past marriages to be considered. 
Miss Loren looks handsome in black and shows 
some talent for comedy, as well as a good deal 
of highly-strung, decorous charm. A certain 
realism is given to an otherwise unlikely set of 


Music 
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minor characters by the fact that the girls are 
plain, and the men the masculine equivalent of 
plain; but frumps are not intrinsically more real 
than beauties and one wonders what all the 
rambling, inconclusive plot is up to. The central 
love story, if only it were left alone a bit, is 
touchingly, convincingly handled. Mr. Quinn tell- 
ing the story of a disastrous marriage is every 
good man telling the story of a disastrous mar- 
riage and trying not to make his wife sound too 
much to blame. 


An End of Authenticity 


By 


- Tue justification of the recent 
Tchaikovsky Festival was not 
that the performances were 
‘authentic,’ but that they were 
good. We were offered authen- 
ticity of style, presented by 
Russian artists who are ‘heirs to 
the tradition which obtained in 

Tchaikovsky's day’; we got something much less 
illusory and more worth while. 

There is, of course, no such thing as authen- 
ticity, The narrow quest for it leads, as often as 
not, to mere pedantry. What would Purcell say of 
the modern scholarly way of performing him, the 
wizened fruit of much learned research into the 
conventions which ‘obtained in his day’? He 
would make it the subject of one of his more dis- 
reputable catches. In so far as ‘authenticity’ exists, 
it is not the peculiar property of any one nation. 
Suppose it were possible to reconstruct exactly 
_ the contemporary manner and conditions of per- 
formance: what composers would not turn in 
their grave at the thought that their music was 
being played according to the convention which 
obtained in their day? Berlioz would hardly thank 
one for reviving the traditions prevalent in mid- 


DAVID CAIRNS 


nineteenth-century Paris—Habenek laying down 
his baton to take snuff in the Tuba Mirum of the 
Requiem (a Berliozian story which is confirmed 
by the eyewitness account of Hallé) and dragging 
the saltorello in Carnaval Romain, or the 
musicians at the Opéra playing J'ai du bon tabac 
during a rehearsal of Benvenuto Cellini. The best 
Berlioz performances in the composer’s lifetime 
were in Germany; in our own time, in England. 
An ‘authentic’ performance of Bach would mean 
rough justice by a choir most of whom Bach him- 
self considered unfit to sing anything but the 
easiest cantatas. We hear a lot about Mozart and 
Vienna, But the cosy, domestic Viennese manner 
of playing is more suited to the music Mozart 
wrote before he came to Vienna than to the spare, 
subtle, contrapuntal style of his later works, 
which it is often as far from grasping as Vienna 
itself was in his lifetime. 

The notion that you need to belong to the 
composer’s own environment before you can 
really understand his music—that Toscanini’s 
Brahms was not sufficiently German or that 
Mitropoulos’s interpretation of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Fourth Symphony is invalidated by its 
American accent—is an absurd half-truth propa- 
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gated by the twentieth-century snobbery of 
chauvinism in music. In so far as a composer has 
anything original and permanent to say, and is 
not merely dressing up commonplaces in national- 
istic folk costume, he is the property of anyone 
with ears to hear. We get a great deal of cant on 
this subject. The other day at the Wigmore Hall, 
after Kim Borg had sung Haydn’s ‘She would not 
tell her love, a woman in the row in front of me 
knowingly delivered the purely mechanical judg- 
ment that of course Mr. Borg (a Finn) had ‘sung 
it beautifully’ but had missed the deeper meaning 
of Shakespeare’s words—overlooking the fact 
that there was no deeper Shakespearian meaning 
for the singer to catch, Haydn having completely 
missed it himself. So let us have an end of 
authenticity. Unlike the happiness of happy 
families according to Tolstoy, the felicity of a 
good performance may be arrived at from 
different points of the compass. The vital element 
will not be the artist’s ‘accent,’ his access to 
imagined secrets of tradition and nationality, but 
his insight. 

So it is with Tchaikovsky. In a composer of 
such wide general appeal there are no nationalistic 
barriers to authenticity that an imaginative 
musician May not overleap. Tchaikovsky, though 
using actual native material less than the Five 
thought respectable, was steeped in the idiom. But 
folk songs, from whatever country they hail. are 
music. And, as Mr. Paul Robeson is fond of 
preaching (with more than a grain of truth), 
all folk songs are the same. The differences of 
accent in a Russian performance are at least as 
much a matter of chronology as of geography— 
not to mention individual personality. Oistrakh’s 
playing is ‘Russian’ chiefly in the sense that Russia 
is still partly in the classical stage of performance. 
The West as a whole unfortunately left this stage 
behind some time ago, which is why there are 
plenty of people so enslaved to ‘expression’ that 
they can find Oistrakh (or for that matter the 
singers of the Golden Age) smoothly monotonous, 
wanting in character and even in feeling. And if 
Kondrashin’s Tchaikovsky is authentic, Ivanov’s, 
by all accounts (I missed the one concert which he 
was finally able to conduct), is not. Personally | 
doubt whether the aristocratic Tchaikovsky would 
have wholly approved of the note of rhetoric 
which here and there crept into Kondrashin’s 
lively and well-shaped performances of the 
Serenade and the Suite in G. (The programmes, 
though they lamentably failed to take the oppor- 
tunity to include any of the first three symphonies, 
did bring out what William Mann, in his notes, 
rightly called the neglected ‘sociable’ side of 
Tchaikovsky's genius.) 

The first concert of the festival was none the 
worse for being conducted, at the last minute, 
by a German-American, Steinberg. Steinberg is 
not so eloquent as Beecham, but his treatment of 
the Fourth Symphony is in the same direction of 
grandeur and clarity of design, unexaggerated 
force of expression and freshness of texture; this 
may not be ‘authentic,’ but it is right. 

I admit that Galina Vishnevskaya’s superbly 
intense account of the Letter Scene from Eugen 
Onegin came, to me at least, with the force of 
revelation. But opera is a special case; and 
Tchaikovsky's Tatiana, like the heroines of 
Turgenev, is a peculiarly Russian product. Even 
so, Madame Vishnevskaya’s interpretation owes 
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MARCH ACES 


Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat major—‘Eroica’ 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA conducted by ERICH KLEIBER 
ACL 35 


Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major 
WILHELM BACKHAUS 
with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS 

ACL 36 

ANSERMET FAVOURITES 

Saint-Saens Danse macabre 

and Le rouet d’Omphale; 
Chabrier Marche joyeuse and 
Ravel Pavane pour une Infante défunte and 
Chabrier Espatia 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

ACL 37 


12’ 
LONG PLAYING 


HIGH-FIDELITY 


/ TAX PAID 
inclusive of pictorial sleeve 





ACB OF CLUBS 
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for the 
AUDIO ENTHUSIAST 


The 
LONDON AUDIO FAIR 


1959 


at the HOTEL RUSSELL, 
RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.| 


More and more people are taking a discerning 
interest in all forms of Audio development. 


To cope with this increase, the London Audio 
Far is this year to be held at a new and larger 
venue. 

More exhibitors, more products and all the 
latest technical developments will be on 
display and you will be able to hear them in 
conditions akin to those of your own home. 


Now fully established as the national event of 
the Audio year, the London Audio Fair 1959 
promises to be an even greater success than 
the Fairs of previous years. 


Apply now to your local audio, radio, record 
or music shop for FREE entrance tickets— 
and note the dates, 


apply to 
EXHIBITION OFFICE 


42 Manchester Street 
London, W.|! 
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(Trade only 
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SUNDAY, 5th April 
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only I'd 
known | 
it was on, | 


You have probably said that at one time t| 
or another. Perhaps it was when you read the 
reviews of Granada’s special shows like 
HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LAW, INSANITY OR ILLNESS ? 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL, and the weekly programme \h 

WE WANT AN ANSWER it 


Id have | 
watched | 
| 


Might we suggest you enter in 
your diary Granada’s new | 
fortnightly Feature— Searchlight } 
ITV March 16th at 10.15 pm i 


Searchlight is thrown on THE REPAIRS MUDDLE. | 
There are more than 45 million electrical appliances in | 
British homes, enough to support a prosperous repairs | 
industry. But when breakdowns occur, can the customer i 
always rely on getting good service at a fair price? ' 


GRANADA TV 
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More value wines 


Burgundy-Red 


_ GEVREY- 
CHAMBERTIN 


1952 
13/6 per bottle 


A beautiful wine of a popular vintage 
Hock 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 


GRAFENWEIN 
1955 
11/- per bottle 


A light, medium dry wine 
Shipped exclusively by J. Lyons & Company Ltd. 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. Orders 
for 1 or 2 bottles please add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 
Order direct from 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd ) 
26 SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEr * HOP 0425 
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its deepest strength to a general dramatic power, 
like that of the players in the Moscow Arts 
Theatre, to see life, and not simply Russian life, 
with an extraordinary combination of a vivid eye 


for objective realistic detail and a ‘sense sublime 





of something far more deeply interfused, whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean and ... the mind of man.’ 

Gilels does not really come into the question, 
since he only played a few short pieces of Tchai- 
kovsky. His performances of Schubert and Schu- 
mann were certainly ‘different’; but each achieved 
a convincing unity. At first | thought his use of 
the soft pedal excessive, and wished his left foot 
could be permanently drawn back, as Mr. Paul 
Beard’s is when he is not playing under Stravinsky 
or Sir Thomas Beecham. But one gets used to it; 
it acts, I feel, as a kind of necessary check on his 
intensely romantic nature. The result is dreamy, 
individual, poetic and strangely satisfying. He 
does not force, and never gives the impression 
that it has all been worked out before or that his 
creative powers are inhibited by the knowledge 
that it has to go in a certain way; yet it rarely 
sounds capricious and eccentrically  ‘un- 
traditional.” He plays well within his not incon- 
siderable strength and rarely lets go a full ringing 
fortissimo; but his range of dynamics between f 
and pppp is astounding. Little of the music was 
first-rate, but this hardly mattered. After the in- 
terval, it is true, Gilels propitiated the gods of 
social realism with Kabalevsky’s Second Sonata, 
a work of truly incredible banality. But some 
drawing-room pieces of Tchaikovsky, magically 
played, restored the artistic temperature. At the 
end, in Prokofiev’s Toccata, op. 11, Gilels gave 
an object lesson in the difference between tech- 
nique, in its old-fashioned, true meaning of exact 
control of an instrument for purely musical ends, 
and mere vulgar dexterity. Travelling at top speed, 
he went from fortissimo to extreme pianissimo in 
a few bars of the most exquisitely graded 
diminuendo I ever remember hearing. 

All in all the festival was a considerable success. 
The performers added to our appreciation of 
Tchaikovsky, not because they were Russian 
(however interesting this was from the point of 
view of ‘accent’), but because they were artists. 
And the LPO played with vigour and freshness. 
The strings are still too coarse in tone to do 
justice to the Serenade, but they make a much 
stronger, less starved sound than they used. And 
the woodwind, with its round, big tone, is fast 
developing into a first-rate section. Martin Gatt 
is one of the most brilliant young bassoonists in 
the country, while the oboe Neil Black is already 
threatening to join the sacred company of Lord, 
Macdonagh and Craxton. 
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THE Proprietors of the Westminster Gas-works sent 
word on Saturday to the Theatres and their principal 
customers, that in consequence of a strike of the men, 
the gas would be extinguished that night at ten. The 
Imperial, Chartered, and Phoenix Gas Companies, are 
also in difficulty for the same reason. In some cases 
the demands of the men, who have formed a very 
extensive union, have been complied with; but num- 
bers have been dismissed, and others have refused to 
work. 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





1959 


Vaccine Against Flu 


By MILES HOWARD 


Two men came along to me for 
an opinion this week: both 
were depressed, both are in 
good positions and both were 
contemplating retirement, no 
less, as they feel they can’t cope 
with the job. Both are in the 
midst of PVS (the post-viral 
state following a virus infection), with its 
attendant malaise, loss of drive and, indeed, sense 
of despair. What impressed me about the clinical 
picture, in each case, was the meaning given to 
his illness by the patient: it was a moral meaning. 
Each man thought himself a failure, a weakling; 
felt he had let the others down; one spoke of 
‘lack of moral fibre’; both were full of guilt. 





I made bold to say that I felt quite sure the 
illness was of physical origin—the consequence 
of an attack by one of the ‘flu viruses on the 
central nervous system. It was as truly an ‘organic’ 
illness as typhoid. A patient with typhoid isn’t 
told, and doesn’t tell himself, to ‘pull his socks 
up,’ or ‘It’s up to you, chum’—he is treated. How 
much simpler it is to break a leg!—then you go 
around in plaster, and everyone is kind and help- 
ful. The PVS shows few external signs, except 
those of depression—and this in England is often 
held to be under the ‘control’ of the will—as if 
one could shake off an attack of migraine by 
an act of will. To underline the point, I was more 
dogmatic than usual, and laid bets with both 
men, at twenty to one, that within two weeks 
they would feel differently about resigning. What 
a pity it is that an important personal decision 
like this should be made during, and because of, 
a depressive mood which is part of a physical 
illness. 


I have been holding forth about the PVS for 
long enough, and telling people (wrongly) that 
anti-’flu vaccine wasn’t available except to the 
few—when I found, in the course of doing some 
homework on the topic, that it is in fact made 
by Glaxo, under the name of ‘Invirin.’ I feel 
rather ashamed of this, and puzzled: why did I 
not take the trouble to find out? A companion 
question: why is the vaccine (AFV for short) not 
more used? Think of the trouble it would save 
the family doctor! I’m told by those who should 
know that it offers protection of the order of 
80-90 per cent.—what a vast volume of distress 
and disability might thus be avoided. Another 
open question—why are vaccines not more used 
nowadays? A swing in public opinion, or medical 
opinion? A peak of opinion in favour, in the 
days of Almroth Wright, and then a swing back? 
There can, I think, be no doubt that “flu and 
all its sequela are much more important to our 
society than polio, yet it is polio that hits the 
headlines. Estimated deaths from polio in an 
average year—200; in this epidemic, deaths from 
*flu pneumonia—around 1,400 a month. Not to 
speak of all the thousands, or millions, who 
suffered from the PVS, in its many forms. In the 
41957 epidemic, a rough guess at the number of 


‘flu victims—eight million. Even if only a quarter 
had PVS afterwards—it’s still a great many 
people. Case for government action? 

* * oe 


On Wednesday of last week, at the House of 
Commons, a committee convened by Francis 
Noel-Baker met to consider the establishment of 
an independent inquiry into advertising. 

The committee’s chairman was Sir Henry 
Turner, and it included among its members those 
who were able, and willing, to represent the in- 
terests of the arts, journalism, the retail trades, 
and a research chemist, a doctor and a dental 
surgeon. One topic was dangerous drugs avail- 
able to the public without doctor’s order—four 
of these were displayed on the table: every one 
had been bought across the counter that after- 
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noon by a lay person, no prescription being asked 
for; every one was potentially lethal; at least one 
was held to be ‘addict-forming.’ 


* * * 


Liquid paraffin (a thick oily fluid) was in my 
young days used as an ‘incentive’ to a sluggish 
bowel: it was not absorbed by the gut, and so 
gave extra bulk to the end-products in the colon. 
Since then, two charges have been brought against 
it: (1) that it might be a stimulant to cancer, and 
(2) that it could interfere with absorption from the 
bowel, notably of vitamin A. Little evidence has 
been found on either charge. One hazard, how- 
ever, seems to be more serious—pneumonia from 
oil aspiration. Lig. Paraff. is the base for many 
oral and nasal sprays, and when inhaled it stays 
in the bronchial tree; three patients with pneu- 
monia of this kind have died. Inhalants should, 
then, have water as a base, and perhaps four-fifths 
of them now do. There is a good case for a regula- 
tion prohibiting the use of paraffin in sprays, and 
as a laxative it may be dropped, since other ‘bulk- 
producers,’ like bran flakes, are just as effective 
and more agreeable. 


Birth-day Present 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Ir wasn’t purely self-interest 
that prompted someone in the 
laundry business to tell me the 
other day that British women 
‘take joy in giving themselves 
unnecessary labour.’ We were 
talking about nappy services 
and wondering why there are 
so few of them in this country. They seem to me 
to be among the most worth-while services that 
anyone could provide to make life easier for a 
mother. Yet there are only two in London and, 
so far as I can discover, only one outside 
London, in King’s Lynn (C. G. Barrett’s, 4 High 
Street, Tel. 4189). If any reader knows of 
others I'd be glad to hear about them. 

Why don’t we hear more about them? Why 
aren't there more of them? In the first place, 
they are very difficult to run, mainly because the 
customer list is always changing. It is reckoned 
that the average ‘customer-life’ is about eight 
months. Secondly, it is very costly to advertise 
a service of this kind because there is so much 
wastage: Only some people at particular times 
want the service. So, if one hears about the ser- 
vice at all it is usually by word of mouth, by 
personal recommendation from someone who has 
already made use of it. 

The two nappy services in London are Sun 
White (3 Hythe Road, NWI10, Tel. Ladbroke 
6456 and Kensington 5603) and Baby Ward (169 
Millbank, SWI, Tel. Victoria 6776). Basically, 
the service they provide is the same. You pay 
an initial £1 for the use of containers or carrier 
bags; 10s. of this goes to the cost of laundering 
the bags and replacing worn ones; the other 10s. 
is returned to you when you stop taking the ser- 
vice. For a three-day-a-week service the charge 
is 2s. 10d. a day for up to fourteen nappies a 


day and 2d. for each nappy over fourteen (mini- 
mum charge 8s. 6d. a week). Sun White also pro- 
vides a daily service in Inner London for 16s. a 
week for up to eighty-four nappies a week. 
Both services cover a very wide area in London 
and go out as far as Pinner, Harrow, Surbiton 
and Twickenham. Such differences as there are 
between the two are mostly due to the fact that 
Sun White is a larger organisation. It covers a 
larger area than Baby Ward; it provides a daily 
as well as a three-day-a-week service; it will sew 
on your identification tapes (with which all 
nappies must be marked) for a charge of 7s. 6d.; 
it will rinse with a solution of Roccal, a harmless 
bactericide, which is a precaution against nappy 
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rash, for a charge of 1s. a week; it will hire or 
sell nappies; it will launder cot sheets, towels, 


ind bibs provided they will with 


nightdresses 
siand boiling. 

Washing nappies yourself is perfectly possible, 
but a chore. Even a washing machine 
doesn't that much. You cant 
nuppies in a washing machine, because the tem 
peratures are not high enough, and it is not ad- 
visable or pleasant to put what launderers call 
‘foul’ washing in the same machine as you use 
for other washing. Detergents are used in wash 
ing machines and some of these contain bleach 
The nappy services use pure soap, softened water 
and boiling to avoid the damage that bleach 
may do to the fibre of nappies, and thus prolong 
the life of nappies. 

Ihe service can start at twenty-four hours’ 
notice if necessary, and | can think of no better 
present to a mother or mother-to-be. 


* * + 
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Is it a waste of money to travel first class by 
air in Britain? Recently I flew, within the day, 
from London to Glasgow and back by BEA Vis- 
count. | was expecting to travel first class in both 
directions, but during the return flight I discovered 
that my ticket was for first-class travel to Glasgow 
and for tourist class to London. For all that I could 
see there was no difference between the two flights, 
but | realised that I had been stupid enough to 
accept my ticket without checking it. In an 
attempt to clear my conscience I have been trying 
to find out what happened, and it seems I was 
not entirely to blame. I had wanted to travel to 
Glasgow on an early morning plane in order to 
keep a 10 a.m. appointment and to return in the 
middle of the afternoon for a dinner engagement 
in London. My flights were booked accordingly. 
BEA’s schedules are so arranged that, to reach 
Glasgow in time, I could not have travelled other 
than first and, to get back to London in time, | 
could not have travelled other than tourist. 

The fact remains that I did not notice any real 
differences between the two flights. In flight to 
Glasgow I got a good breakfast free of charge, but 
anyone getting up at 6 a.m. to be at the Air 
Terminal at 6.55 could reasonably expect that. I 
suppose I could also have had half a dozen free 
whiskies as well, but, on the whole, I prefer to 
Start my day on coffee. On the way back I did not 
expect any more than the tea and biscuits I got 
on a flight which began at 3.10 p.m. and ended 
at 4.40. 

A first return to Glasgow is £14 10s. Tourist 
return is £10 10s. I have asked BEA to justify the 
difference and their answer is not, to put it mildly, 
worth £4. On a first-class flight, they say, you have 
the services of two stewardesses and one steward 
as Opposed to two stewardesses only on a tourist 
flight. Your free baggage allowance is 44 Ib. rather 
than 33 Ib. There are extra staff to ‘speed you 
through the airport formalities.’ You get free 
meals and drinks rather than free light refresh- 
ments. You are shown a seating plan of the air- 
craft before boarding and can choose your seat. 
On tourist flights there is no allocation of seats. 

This last point was lost on me as, on my tourist 
flight, | happened to sit in the same seat as I had 
chosen for my first-class flight, though I recognise 
that this could not happen in every case. The 
meals-as-opposed-to-light-refreshments argument 
loses some of its point when you look at the 


THE 


schedules and realise that lunch is not provided on 
any flight, and breakfast and dinner are provided 


fliahe thich ' t tin wher 
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you would expect to get these meals anyway 


All of which leads me to a conclusion which 
has now been confirmed for me, off the record 
by a reputable travel agent: it is a waste of money 
to travel first class by air in Britain and on most 
journeys within Europe. I uu must travel at 


particular times then you may have to travel first 
fhe dillerence will be noticeable mainly in your 
First-class travel is only worth while on 


pocket 
trans-continental or trans-oceanic journeys where 


meals are necessities rather than luxuries, when 


Sticks in 
By 


He first race in the Household Brigade Saddle 
Ti lub Point-to-Point Steeplechases was started 
at 1.30 last Saturday. There had been heavy rain 
in the district for the past two days; more fell, 
intermittently, during the meeting (which pro- 
duced satisfactory fields, exciting finishes and 
considering the treacherous going—remarkably 
little grief); and when it ended a high proportion 
of the spectators’ cars found it impossible to 
leave the course under their own steam. To even 
the most lackadaisical student of the British 
character the situation thus created must have 
been of interest. 

A feature of the course at Crowell is the low, 
round hill from whose forward slope a large 
attendance can get a clear view of all the jumps 
from the immediate vicinity of their cars. Access 
to the crown of the hill is provided by a made-up 
track of hard-core. Under normal conditions (if 
such things can be said to exist in these islands 
at any time of year) the permanent pasture 
covering this mild protuberance makes an ideal 
car-park-cum-grandstand. By the end of Satur- 
day afternoon the permanent pasture had largely 
disappeared. The light soil on the low hill had 
become not boggy, but greasy. The effect of this 
was that most cars could, and all thought they 
could, make across the face of the slope some 
sideways progress, which in time would theoretic- 
ally develop a diagonal upward trend towards 
the summit, and freedom. 

I left, or made to leave, before the last race. 
After executing a characteristically bold and 
ineffectual flanking movement on the unfashion- 
able side of the hill, I slithered to a stop at the 
furthest possible point from the only escape- 
route. A vintage (Imphal, 1944) dog-blanket from 
the back seat was rent in two and placed under 
the back wheels; the car sidled forward six feet 
and came to rest with unmistakable finality. 
After the last race was run, the would-be exodus 
Started in earnest. I soon found myself the oldest 
inhabitant of the most benighted sector of a 
stricken field. Car after car weaved, roaring, 
athwart the slimy slope, striving but failing to 
gain altitude. Mud flew like grape-shot; the 
passengers, and those who lent them a helping 
hand to push, were spattered by the slipstream. 
One or two of the lighter vehicles breasted the 
slope successfully and managed to get away. But 
soon all the rest acknowledged defeat. The whine 
of self-starters, the growl of engines, the cries of 
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you need the extra room to stretch your legs, and 
when comfortable sleeping is worth a surcharge. 
* 


. * 


Last October | harsh words here —as 
well as in a letter to the general manager of the 
Pullman ¢ Ws. a bottle 
charged for all 
Not very 
only the other day 
What is more 


and 4s. 6d 


wrote 
ir Company —-about the 
wines on the Bournemouth Be!l 
ecks later but 


the wines came down to I 4s 


many Ww 1 discovered it 


there are quarter-bottles 


The Pullman Car 


and 15s 
now available at 4s 
Company deserves our thanks, and readers should 
draw the moral: if you suller excessive prices o1 


bad service, let it not be in silence 


the Mud 


RIX 


‘Left hand down!’ and ‘Mind your back!’ died 
away. Silence fell. Under a minatory grey sky 
we stood in little groups by our derelict vehicles, 
like a low-category Italian Motorised Division 
waiting for someone to accept its surrender. 

For the privilege of bringing their cars into 
this quagmire most had paid £1, a few (who, 
being now nearest the bottom of the hill, were 
now the worst off) had paid two. In few other 
countries, I reflected, would a comparable fate 
have been accepted with a comparable equa- 
nimity. In many lands there would have been 
gesticulations, oaths, recriminations. Goaded on 
by their womenfolk—all of whom would have 
remained inside the cars throughout—the men 
would have banded’ themselves together. 
Harangues would have been delivered. A furious 
deputation, or more probably several splinter- 
deputations, would have set off in quest of respon- 
sible authority. Tempers would have been lost, 
steam let off, something would have been 
attempted; but whether their cars would have got 
out any quicker than ours did is open to question. 

A solitary tractor made its appearance at an 
early stage, and here again I thought the British, 
by instinctively rejecting all idea of trying to 
organise its salvage operations, showed to advan- 
tage. One might have expected that in this 
situation some sort of a queue would have been 
formed, but it didn’t. Priorities were amicably 
arranged on an old-boy net—‘Anybody after 
you?’ ‘I rather think those people with the Jaguar 
are next. I should try them.’ This uncompetitive 
atmosphere was due partly to self-consciousness 
and good manners; for, after we had success- 
fully pushed up the hill a farmer who had cows 
waiting to be milked ten miles away, it was diffi- 
cult, and would have been unbecoming, for any 
of us to argue that our need for rescue was more 
urgent than anyone else’s. 

Here and there, on the way out of the morass, 
horses, some of which could have been half-way 
home by now on their own legs, were still im- 
mobilised in their ponderous horse-boxes. As | 
grovelled in liquid mud to unhitch the tow-rope 
from my front axle, | wondered, as everyone who 
lives in the country must do from time to time, 
whether the automobile tycoons will ever swallow 
their pride, recognise ihe fact that every car needs 
to be towed on more than one occasion before 
it goes to the scrapheap, and stick a good, strong 
hook on the front of all their products. 
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THE SPECTATOR INQUIRY 
INTO 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


O- November 21, 1958, the Spectator announced that it had 
appointed an independent Commission with the following terms of 
reference : ‘To inquire into the advantages and disadvantages of the 


nationalisation of the steel industry.’ 


The Commission consisted of : 

Mr. D. Norman Chester, CBE, Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford 
(Chairman). 

Mr. Percy Lamb, QC, at that time Recorder of Rochester.* 

Mr. H. M. D. Parker, CB, CBE, formerly Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and later an Under-Secretary in the Ministry of 
Labour. 


Mr. H. Duncan Crow was Secretary to the Commission. 


The Commission was assisted by two assessors, namely : 

Mr. Richard Evely, an economist and Labour parliamentary candi- 
date at the last two General Elections. 

Mr. T. E. Utley, a Right-wing political commentator who has made 
a special study of the relationship between government and 
industry. 

Both took an active part in the preparation of the report. 


There was already available to the Commission a wealth of pub- 
lished material—books, reports, pamphlets, articles, etc. The 
Commission also had the advantage of discussing the problem with a 
number of Conservative, Labour and Liberal Members of Parliament; 
representatives of the British Iron and Steel Federation and others. 
The Fabian Society submitted a specially prepared memorandum. The 
Tron and Steel Board and the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency did not feel able to give evidence to the Commission, but, of 
course, their published reports were available. 


The Report is arranged as follows: 

I. The Organisation of the Industry. 

II. The Case For Nationalisation of the Industry. 
III. The Case Against Nationalisation of the Industry. 
IV. Comments and Conclusions. 








*The work of the Commission had been largely completed when Mr. Percy 
Lamb had to resign upon his appointment as Official Referee to the Suprenie 
Court of Judicature. 
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THE ORGANISATION 
OF THE INDUSTRY 


y the end of the 1920s the British iron and 
| hie industry had lost its wartime prosperity 
and had begun to suffer from both the general 
slump and foreign competition-The industry asked 
for protection against continental imports but this 
was refused by successive Governments until the 
great depression of 1931 produced the National 
Government. In the spring of 1932 the newly 
established Import Duties Advisory Committee 
(IDAC) recommended that a duty of 334 per cent. 
should be placed on most grades of steel for a 
short period, their renewal being conditional upon 
the re-organisation of the industry. IDAC thought 
a prosperous steel industry essential for economic 
progress and national security and they wished 
to see machinery created to promote co-ordination 
and co-operation both within the British industry 
and between it and its rivals. 

IDAC’s wish was considered by the trade asso- 
ciation of the industry—the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers—and in April, 
1934, IDAC approved a new collective constitu- 
tion for the industry. The National Federation 
was replaced by a much stronger central body— 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. The new 
body was to have an independent Chairman, who 
should have had no previous connection with the 
industry and so be able to see it as a whole and be 
free from interest in any particular firm. Sir 
Andrew Duncan was the first independent Chair- 
man. Soon the industry had an agreement with the 
continental cartel. Then followed a great deal of 
public controversy about the location of certain 
new plants, in particular a strip mill originally 
intended for Lincolnshire but diverted after much 
agitation to Ebbw Vale. This and other factors 
caused the industry, with Government support 
and pressure, to provide first (in March, 1936) 
that firms planning expansion were in future to 
consult the independent Chairman and shortly 
afterwards for a committee of the Federation to 
supervise and plan development. IDAC continued 
to take an active interest in the industry, concern- 
ing itself with prices, arrangements for purchase 
of scrap, etc., as well as its technical progress. 
Thus by 1939 there was alieady a large measure 
ot Government intervention and supervision of 
the industry, and a special relationship between 
the Federation and the individual firms. What 
has happened since, with the exception of the 
Labour nationalisation measure, has largely 
developed or varied these arrangements. 

During 1939-45 the industry, like many other 
industries, was brought under closer Government 
direction and control, in this case by the Iron and 
Steel Control of the Ministry of Supply. Sir 
Andrew Duncan was first Controller and later 
Minister. At the General Election of August, 
1945, however, there came to power a Labour 
Government whose electoral programme included 


the nationalisation of several industries, including 
iron and steel. To supervise the industry pending 
nationalisation, the new Government established, 
in October, 1946, an Iron and Steel Board in place 
of the Control. The Board occupied a position 
somewhat akin to IDAC, which was suspended in 
1939. 


The Labour Government left the nationalisation 
of iron and steel until it had dealt with the other 
industries and services in its programme. The 
Bill introduced late in 1948 passed through the 
House of Commons, but was strongly opposed in 
the House of Lords. In the end, the Government 
agreed to change the vesting date from not earlier 
than Ist May, 1950, to not earlier than January, 
1951, ie., a date later than the latest date 
possible for holding the impending General 
Election. At the election of February, 1950, the 
Labour Party's large majority was reduced to only 
eight. This was sufficient, however, to bring the 
Act fully into operation on February 15, 1951. 


PRESENT ORGANISATION AND 


There are five elements in the present organisa- 
tion: the Companies, the Federation, ISHRA, 
the Board and the Minister. 


The Companies 


There are some 300 companies producing steel 
in one form or another. Some are very large, 
producing everything from the raw material to 
the finished product, others quite small, possibly 
concerned only with one process. In 1956 the six 
largest concerns, Colvilles, Dorman Long, Steel 
Company of Wales, Stewarts and Lloyds, Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins, and United Steel, ac- 
counted for 58 per cent. of crude steel output 
(averaging 2 million tons each), and the next ten 
companies for 26 per cent. (averaging a half- 
million tons each). On the other hand, in the re- 
rolling section there is a large number of much 
smaller businesses. 

The process of selling the companies to the 
general public did not take place straight away. 
The United Steel Companies were sold in Novem- 
ber, 1953, Stewarts and Lloyds in June, 1954, 
Dorman Long in November, 1954, Colvilles in 
January, 1955, and The Steel Company of Wales 
in March, 1957, to mention five of the largest. 
Denationalisation is not complete and there re- 
main two major companies (Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins and the Staveley Iron and Chemi- 
cal Co.), and a dozen others still wholly in 
public ownership, i.e., owned by ISHRA. In 
addition, ISHRA also owns debentures and fixed 
interest securities in the otherwise privately owned 
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The Act of 1949 established the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain, a holding company 
in which all the capital of ninety-two companies 
with their subsidiaries was vested. This entitled the 
Corporation to appoint the directors of these com- 
panies. The Act had to define the industry for the 
purpose of nationalisation. It provided for taking 
over companies engaged in the four primary 
processes: digging or working of iron ore; smelt- 
ing pig iron in a blast furnace; making steel ingots 
and shaping steel by hot rolling. As well as leaving 
out the small producers engaged in these processes, 
the Act also left out, among others, companies 
making iron or steel castings, forgings, or drop 
stampings and cold-rolling steel. The Federation 
continued in existence, but was now composed 
of both publicly and privately owned companies. 

Very shortly, however, the situation changed 
again with the victory of the Conservative Party 
at the General Election of October, 1951. The new 
Government quickly ordered the Iron and Steel 
Corporation not to make further changes in the 
financial structure or management of any com- 
pany or in the organisation of the industry without 
Ministerial consent. In November, 1952, the 
Minister of Supply introduced a Bill to de- 
nationalise the industry, the Act taking effect on 
July 13, 1953. On that day, the companies vested 
in the Corporation were transferred to a newly 
established Iron and Stee! Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency (ISHRA). An Iron and Steel Board 
was also established. The present structure of the 
industry and of Government control dates from 
that Act. 


CONTROL 


firms to the nominal value of £158 million. 


The British lron and Steel Federation 


Iron and steel companies are members of one or 
more of ten Conferences (or associations) accord- 
ing to the products they make, e.g., the Pig Iron 
Producers’ Conference. These Conferences are 
permanent trade associations handling matters 
specific to and representing the views of par- 
ticular sections of the industry. The Federation is 
a compound organisation, its direct members 
being the ten Conferences and not the individual 
companies. In practice, however, the Federation 
has regular communication direct with the com- 
panies as well as the Conferences. The Council 
of the Federation is composed of the leaders of 
the different sections of the industry appointed 
each year by the Conferences. The body chiefly 
responsible for general policy is the Executive 
Committee, meeting monthly under the indepen- 
dent Chairman. Appointed by the Council from 
its members, the Committee is composed mainly 
of the Chairmen and Managing Directors, or 
Directors personally concerned with major policy 
in their companies. The Federation has a staff of 
about 300. 


In addition to representing the industry, col- 
lecting statistics and other normal trade association 
functions, the Federation has wide and far- 
reaching activities. Its Development Committee 
examines proposals from individual companies 
for new plant and presents the industry's long- 
term development programme to the Wea and 
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Steel Board. Through its Raw Materials Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Steel Production 
and Supplies Committee, the Federation is con- 
cerned with the best use of productive capacity in 
different sections of the industry, the importation 
of ore and scrap and with other matters vital to 
production, The Federation cannot, however, en- 
gage in commercial activities and has, therefore, 
established several companies for this purpose. 
The principal company is the British Iron and 
Steel Corporation Ltd., which undertakes the cen- 
tral purchase and distribution of imported pig- 
iron, scrap and semi-finished steel according to 
programmes laid down by the Federation in agree- 
ment with the Iron and Steel Board and the 
Government. Ore shipments are arranged cen- 
trally by BISC (Ore) Ltd. which has a large fleet 
of specially designed ore-carriers. 

The Federation collects and administers the 
Industry Fund which is fed and maintained largely 
by levies on the individual companies according 
to their output at rates fixed by the Executive 
Committee with the approval of the Iron and Steel 
Board. In addition to financing certain common 
services, principally research and training, the 
Fund is also closely related to the price structure 
of the industry. Thus, imports of scrap, iron-ore 
and semi-finished steel are bought at world prices 
and resold to the companies at home-controlled 
prices, any difference being met by the Fund. In 
this way the extra cost of using imported materials 
incurred by some firms is spread over the whole 
industry. 


The Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency 


Consisting of a Chairman and three to six mem- 
bers appointed by the Treasury, ISHRA was 
established by the Act of 1953 with the following 
main duties: 

(a) To secure the return to private ownership 

of the iron and steel companies that had 
been nationalised. 
To carry out this duty in a manner approved 
by the Treasury, and so as to ensure that 
the consideration obtained from the dis- 
posal of the assets is financially adequate; 

(c) Meanwhile to exercise its powers as a hold- 

ing company to promote the efficient direc- 
tion of the companies remaining in its 
possession. 

The Agency's powers include power to sell or 
Otherwise dispose of any securities vested in it. 

The exercise of these powers is subject to direc- 
tion by the appropriate department—i.e., the 
Treasury, except where the Treasury decides that 
the appropriate department should be the Ministry 
of Power. ISHRA is also required to consult with 
the Iron and Steel Board before carrying out any 
grouping or re-grouping of the companies it owns. 


— 


(b 


The Iron and Steel Board 


The Board consists of a full-time Chairman and 
nine to fourteen members, appointed by the 
Minister of Power. The Chairman cannot be 
directly concerned with iron and steel production. 

The principal duty of the Board is to exercise 
a general supervision over the industry, with a 
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view to promoting the efficient, economic and 
adequate supply under competitive conditions of 
iron and steel products. It is, in particular, to keep 
under review productive capacity, arrangements 
for procuring and distributing raw materials and 
fuel, prices, and the arrangements for promoting 
research, training, safety, health, welfare and joint 
consultation. 

Another duty of the Board is to consult with 
iron and steel producers and other appropriate 
persons with the object of securing the provision 
and use of such iron and steel production facilities 
as may be required for efficient, economic and 
adequate supplies, and in so doing, at the request 
of the Ministry of Power, to have regard to em- 
ployment and other considerations affecting the 
national interest. 

It is also the duty of the Board, if after con- 
sultation with appropriate organisations it is 
satisfied that importation or distribution of raw 
materials should be undertaken as a common 
service and that satisfactory arrangements do not 
already exist, to make arrangements for that pur- 
pose. 

It is further required, after similar consultations, 
to take steps to promote research and the train- 
ing and education of employees, so far as existing 
arrangements appear to be inadequate. 

The Board’s powers include: 

(a) After consultation with iron and steel pro- 
ducers and representative organisations, 
the Board may require any person, intend- 
ing to provide in Great Britain additional 
production facilities of a kind defined by 
notice, to submit particulars to the Board 
and obtain its consent before proceeding. 
The Board must refrain from exercising this 
power in cases which would be unlikely sub- 
stantially to affect the efficient and econo- 
mic development of production facilities 
in Great Britain, and may not refuse con- 
sent in any case where the proposal would 
not seriously prejudice such development. 

(b) The Board may determine and prescribe the 
maximum prices of iron and steel products. 


(c) The Board may by notice in writing require 
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iron and steel producers to provide infor- 
mation and forecasts reasonably required 
by the Board for the purposes of its func- 
tions. 

(d) The Board may seek from the courts an 
injunction if necessary to enforce its deci- 
sions under (a) and (b) above. 

The Board has no power to compel develop- 
ment, but if it decides that additional production 
facilities are needed for the efficient and adequate 
supply of iron and steel, or if it appears to the 
Minister, after consultation with the Board, that 
additional production facilities are required in the 
national interest and if the Board reports to the 
Minister that it is unable to secure their provision 
by consultation, the Minister may, with the ap- 
proval of the Treasury, provide and use these 
facilities or make arrangements for someone else 
to do so, whether as his Agent or otherwise. More- 
over, if it appears to the Minister after consulta- 
tion with the Board and others concerned, that 
any existing production facilities which would not 
otherwise be kept in use ought in the national 
interest to be kept in use, he may, with the per- 
mission of the Treasury, himself acquire or take 
on lease and use these facilities or arrange for 
someone else to do so. 


The Minister of Power 


The Minister of Power took over responsibility 
from the Minister of Supply in January, 1957. 
Most of his statutory powers have already been 
mentioned in the description of the powers and 
duties of the Iron and Steel Board. In addition 
to those already mentioned the Minister decides 
appeals against the Board’s refusal to allow a 
company to provide additional productive facili- 
ties. He may, after consultation with the Board, 
direct the Board to determine the maximum price 
of any iron or steel product or vary or replace 
any determination the Board has already made, 
but cannot give such direction unless he considers 
it necessary in the national interest and consistent 
with promoting efficient, economic and adequate 
supplies. 


U.K. OUTPUT OF CRUDE STEEL AND PIG IRON 
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THE CASE FOR 
NATIONALISATION 


HE Labour Party has declared its intention 
fe renationalise steel, and many arguments 
have been put to us in support of this policy. It 
is stated, in the first place, that steel today cannot 
rightly be regarded as a private-enterprise in- 
dustry. There are still a number of companies 
owned by the State through the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency, which also has 
substantial holdings of prior-charge securities in 
the denationalised concerns. The 
exercises its extensive powers in a way more akin 
to monopoly than competitive free enterprise. 
Moreover, the very existence of the Iron and 
Steel Board proves that steel does not operate, 
and is not expected to operate, as a private-enter- 
prise industry. If it were otherwise, the Board 
would not be charged with ‘promoting the 
efficient, economic and adequate supply under 
competitive conditions of iron and steel products.’ 


Federation 


For the rest, there are three main arguments 
in the case for nationalisation. First, the in- 
dustry’s post-war performance, though outwardly 
impressive, has not measured up to the nation's 
need for more and better steel. In particular, it 
demonstrates that the industry is strongly reluc- 
tant to expand capacity ahead of requirements, 
although this is a condition of economic growth 
for a highly industrialised country. Secondly, 
since such criticisms can be levelled at the in- 
dustry when it has been subject to public control, 
control and supervision are clearly not enough. 
Thirdly, the present system of divided control 
and responsibility must be ended in favour of a 
measure of nationalisation which alone can en- 
sure the financing of the necessary scale of 
development and the reorganisation and rationali- 
sation of production on more economic lines. 


Production at Home and Abroad 


The expansion of steel production since the 
war is acclaimed by the industry as a complete 
refutation of charges that it is restrictionist in 
it; outlook. The industry's critics, on the other 
hand, are not convinced. But while they may be 
open to different interpretations, the facts are 
clear 

Output of both pig-iron and crude steel has 
risen almost year by year since the war, as is 
shown by the chart on page 362. The only years 
in which this progress was interrupted were 1951, 
when steel output fell by 650,000 tons, and 1958, 
when it fell by 2 million tons. But in 1957, the 
post-war peak, pig-iron output was 84 per cent. 
above 1946 and steel output 70 per cent. higher. 
Output per man-year in steel has also increased 
during the same period by about 47 per cent., 


while the average output of both blast furnaces 
and open-hearth furnaces rose by over 75 per cent. 


The critics of the industry say that these output 
and productivity increases are not so impressive 
when compared with the growth of steel! produc- 
tion in other countries. British steel output in 
1957 was 110 per cent. higher than 1938, but 
this was smaller than the increase in the same 
period for France (125 per cent.), Belgium- 
Luxembourg (160 per cent.), the USSR (183 per 
cent.), Italy (190 per cent.) and the USA (255 
per cent.)—all countries with sizeable industries 
before the. war. Moreover, since Western Ger- 
many re-emerged as a major steel producer in 
1950 it has overtaken Britain and is now the 
third largest steel-producing country in the world. 

Steel production in Britain, the critics also 
point out, has risen more slowly than both total 
manufacturing output and the output of the steel- 
consuming trades. Between 1948 and 1955 steel 
Output rose by 33 per cent., but manufacturing 
Output increased by 42 per cent. and the steel- 
consuming trades’ output by 56 per cent. In fact, 
the increase in steel output exceeded the increase 
in manufacturing output for the first time in 1957, 
and in the recession of 1958 it has fallen off more 
than manufacturing generally. 


The Pace of Development 


The industry’s critics, including some who do 
not advocate nationalisation, assert that the 
growth of steel capacity tends to lag behind the 
nation’s need for steel because of the steel- 
makers’ fear of surplus capacity. They admit that 
there are historical grounds for such fears, and 
that in a highly capitalised industry it is very 
costly for the individual company to carry surplus 
capacity. 

Evidence that the industry is prone to err on 
the side of too little rather than too much capacity 
is to be found, the critics state, in the Develop- 
ment Plans formulated since the war: the first 
in 1945, the second in 1955 and the third and 
current plan in 1957. The 1945 Development Plan 
prepared by the Federation estimated that some 
154 million tons of steel (including 3 million tons 
for export) would be required during the early 
1950s, of which 15 millions tons would be pro- 
duced at home. After an official examination of 
future demands by the Labour Government the 
Federation agreed in 1948 to increase capacity 
to 18 million tons during the 1950s. 

Steel production reached 18 million tons in 
1953, but the demand for steel at home was then 
so great that direct exports of steel had to be re- 
stricted to 2} million tons (instead of 3 million 
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tons, as envisaged in the plan) and over | million 
tons (instead of half a million tons) had to be 
imported. Even so, steel consumers complained 
that shortages of particular products were re- 
stricting their output, and by 1955 the demand 
for steel was so great that, despite an output of 
194 million tons and imports of more than three- 
quarters of a million tons, the Board reported 
‘heavy pressure on steel supplies at most points’ 
and ‘acute shortages in the case of some products.” 

Faced with this upward trend in demand, the 
1955 Development Plan provided initially for 22 
million tons, and subsequently for 234 million 
tons, capacity by 1958. This amount of capacity 
was, in fact, installed by 1958. 

The third Development Plan, published in 1957, 
was based on the view that the demand for steel 
by 1962 was likely to be around 24 million tons 
for home consumption and 5 million tons for 
direct export—or 29 million tons in all. These 
estimates assumed that production throughout 
British industry as a whole would increase by 
3} per cent. a year from 1954 onwards. But 
because industrial production has increased by 
only a little more than 1 per cent. a year since 
1954, the steel industry in 1958 (like many other 
industries) was running considerably below 
capacity. 

Under the impact of falling demand at home 
and recession abroad, the Federation has recently 
declared (Steel Review, January, 1959) that ‘the 
present under-employment of capacity in the steel 
industry cannot leave the industry's long¢term 
development unaffected.’ The Board, on the other 
hand, stated in July, 1958, when the changed 
economic conditions were already apparent, that 
‘the objectives of the development plan should 
remain unaltered and should be pursued as far 
as practicable.’ Even so, the start of several new 
projects has been delayed and others modified. 
Present indications are that capacity will be be- 
tween 27 and 28 million tons by 1962, and that the 
29 million tons planned for 1962 will not 
materialise until 1965. 


The Cost of Steel Shortages 


According to the critics, the steel shortages of 
the post-war period, which they say have ended 
only because of industrial stagnation, are the 
price which the country has had to pay for the 
industry's shortcomings in development. The cost 
to the nation of these shortages in terms of in- 
dustrial output foregone is not easily calculable. 
But the TUC estimated in 1953 that a shortage 
of 1 million tons of steel was roughly equivalent 
to a loss of £250 million of engineering products. 

Since a domestic shortage is partly resolved 
by reducing exports and increasing imports, 
there is also the effect on the balance of pay- 
ments to be considered. The Fabian Society, in a 
special memorandum prepared for us, put the 
deterioration in the balance of payments attribut- 
able to the decline in net exports of iron and 
steel during 1955 at £70 million (out of a total 
of £280 million). Moreover, during the four years 
1954-57, imports of steel products exceeded ex- 
ports by £13 million. If, on the other hand, the 
industry had had sufficient capacity to sustain 
even the 1954 level of net exports. they maintain 
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it would have been able to contribute £150 
million to our balance of payments during this 
period. 

The Fabians also draw attention to the Board’s 
statement in the 1957 Special Development 
Report (paragraph 77) that ‘in most post-war 
years exports have intentionally been restricted 
because of scarcity at home.’ If there had been 
more steel, they claim, the industry could have 
made a greater positive contribution to our 
balance-of-payments problem. Moreover, al- 
though the current Development Plan envisages 
increasing direct steel exports, to 5 million tons 
by 1962, the retiming of this Plan makes it 
unlikely that this will be achieved. 


Both the Conservative and Labour Parties 
have declared that industrial expansion is their 
aim. But what, ask the critics, would be the effect 
of a return to the 4 per cent. annual increase in 
industrial production maintained between 1948 
and 1954? They estimate that the increase in 
steel consumption required to maintain this in- 
crease in industrial production would be such 
that by 1963 more than 23 million tons of steel 
would be required at home, leaving 4 million tons 
available for export. Similarly, by 1965 home re- 
quirements would be more than 25} million tons, 
leaving only 34 million tons for export. Thus, 
the critics predict that steel shortages would again 
emerge, and that a deterioration in the balance of 
payments would again result. 


The Conflict of Interests 


The supporters of nationalisation argue that 
when it comes to determining the rate at which 
steel capacity should expand, the interests of the 
industry and the nation tend to conflict. Since 
steel is such a vital ingredient in the production 
’ of capital goods, important both to home invest- 
ment and to exports, too little steel can set a 
limit to the growth of the whole economy. It is 
mo accident, the critics claim, that the countries 
where steel production and consumption have 
increased most between 1950 and 1956 have also 
had the largest increase in national income. It 
is also significant that Britain is well down the 
list on both counts. 


Since the rate of economic growth depends so 
much on the available steel, it follows from a 
national viewpoint that steel capacity should be 
planned, on balance, to run ahead of require- 
ments. The critics quote in their support the 
Board's Special Development Report, 1959, where 
it was stated that ‘it would be desirable to have a 
margin of productive capacity in excess of that 
needed to meet the estimated demand at any par- 
ticular time,’ and that it would be ‘advantageous 
to have capacity available a little too early rather 
than too late’ (paragraph 12), 


The critics recognise that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the industry to accept the need for a 
margin of capacity above requirements. Indeed, 
they would say it is impossible as long as it 
remains in private ownership, since it is costly 
to work steel plant below capacity (though not 
so costly to the nation as a steel shortage). It is 
natural for the steelmakers, therefore, to want 
capacity to keep step with demand rather than 
to run ahead of it. So long as there is no built-in 
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margin of spare capacity, when demand is high 
all will be operated at full capacity (including 
obsolete plant already written off), customers will 
queue up for steel and there will be no need to 
venture into risky and competitive export markets. 
The easing of managerial problems in conditions 
of shortage, as well as the costs of carrying surplus 
capacity if demand falls away, combine to per- 
suade the steelmakers that it is better to have too 
little than too much capacity at any particular time. 

Fear of surplus capacity, the critics argue, 
makes each company cautious in drawing up its 
own development proposals. When their plans are 
aggregated the total increase in capacity then 
tends to be wholly inadequate. That is why there 
were such serious deficiencies in the original 1945 
Development Plan. Now that the Board forms a 
judgment about the level of future demand, and 
reviews the individual projects submitted by the 
companies in relation to those requirements, the 
situation is somewhat changed. But the critics 
contend that the Board has failed to persuade 
the industry that capacity should be available ‘a 
little too early rather than too late.’ Indeed, the 
system of public supervision is proving ineffective, 
with the Board engaged in asserting its views 
against an industry reluctant to accept them. 

The critics offer two recent pieces of evidence 
in support of this contention: the question of a 
fourth strip mill and the development of home ore 
resources. 


The Fourth Strip Mill 


The critics say that the Board and the industry 
have openly disagreed over the need—or, as the 
industry prefers, the timing of the fourth strip 
mill.* The fourth strip mill was already being dis- 
cussed in 1955 in view of the growing demand for 
sheet and tinplate, and in the 1957 Development 
Plan the Board reported ‘a divergence of view as 
te when this development should be undertaken.’ 
The industry argued that ‘the necessary load for 
a new plant would not be available for some years 
after 1962, and that ‘construction should be post- 
poned until the position is clearer than it is 
now in relation to the level and character of 
demand.’ The Board, on the other hand, desired 
that ‘the necessary additional modern capacity 
should be included in the current development 
programme, as apart from any other considera- 
tion such capacity could not be in full production 
until after 1962.’ 

It was not, however, until April, 1958, that 
the Federation approved in principle the scheme 
proposed by Richard Thomas and Baldwins for 
such a strip mill; even then their approval was 
qualified as to its timing. By then it was already 
apparent to the Board that ‘it would hardly be 
possible to have extensive new capacity con- 
structed and in operation until a year or two after 
1962,’ and that there was little doubt that it would 
be needed by that time. 

In other words, say the critics, the industry had 
its Own way over the timing of the new strip 


*A strip mill produces by a continuous process 
thin flat-rolled steel, which is used in the form of 
sheet (by such industries as motor-car manufacture) 
and for making tinplate. There are three strip mills 
already in production: at Ebbw Vale (Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins), Shotton (John Summers) and 
Port Talbot (Steel Company of Wales). 
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capacity. The Board, despite its strongly held 
views that such capacity would be required by 
1962, was unable to persuade the industry to act 
in time. It is contended that the resulting lack of 
sheet capacity (and the plate capacity that the 
wide-strip mill would secure) will limit the pace 
of development of consuming trades and lose the 
country exports in the early 1960s. This is made 
more likely and more serious by the closure of 
hand mills in recent months. . 

The critics do not accept that the delay over 
the strip mill development has been mainly due 
to ‘political’ considerations governing its location. 
Six months, it is true, did elapse between the 
Federation’s approval of RTB’s scheme and the 
Government's announcement of November, 1958, 
that the strip mill developments will take place 
at two points: by RTB at Newport and by Col- 
villes at Ravenscraig. But this delay was only a 
fraction of the time taken by the protracted 
negotiations between the industry and the Board 
that lasted from 1956 to early 1958. 

It is also pointed out that one of the two 
companies undertaking these projects, namely 
RTB, is still State-owned and that the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to advance the necessary 
finance to both companies. It has been announced 
recently that Colvilles will receive a Treasury 
loan of £50 million; interest payments will 
accumulate and repayment will only become due 
when production begins, and the loan will not 
have to be fully repaid until 1978. These terms, 
say the critics, are very generous and certainly 
far more favourable than would have been 
obtained by going to the capital market. More- 
over, they claim that although the private share- 
holders will not contribute to this development, 
it will benefit them in time, since Colvilles’ profits 
are bound to increase in due course. 


Home Ore Development 


The rate at which home ore resources should 
be developed has been another source of con- 
flict between the Board and the industry. It has 
been argued not only that greater use of home 
ore will reduce our need for imported supplies, 
but that development of the home orefields offers 
the opportunity of production at the lowest attain- 
able costs. 

As long ago as the 1945 Development Plan, it 
was envisaged that a new integrated steel plant 
should be built, on a greenfield site based on 
Northants ore reserves, aS a joint venture by 
United Steel Companies and Stewarts and Lloyds. 
But the whole project was shelved. 

In 1955, the Board brought home ore develop- 
ment again to the industry's attention. The Board 
declared it to be ‘one of the crucial matters in 
the future of the iron and steel industry,’ stressing 
that greater exploitation of home resources would 
benefit the balance of payments. Consultants ad- 
vised the Board that output of ore could be 
increased above the level of 174 million tons 
originally planned for 1958 ‘without an excessive 
increase in costs,’ and that ‘the proved and prob- 
able resources of ore were sufficient to warrant 
further exploitation without endangering the 
effective lives of the existing plants dependent 
on them even allowing for further expansion at 
those plants.’ 


—— 
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While the ore-producing companies agreed the 
estimates of reserves, the. Board reported in 1957 
that ‘until recently they took the view that an 
increase in production above 20 million tons a 
year could not be recommended.’ Moreover, it 
was not until they were ‘pressed by the Board to 
consider whether iron ore production could not 
be greater than 20 million tons,’ that the com- 
panies agreed to plan for 22 million tons by 1962. 

The plain reluctance of the industry to under- 
take a higher rate of working of home ore re- 
sources is attributed by the critics partly to its 
conservative attitude generally and partly to the 
vested interests of the principal concerns. They 
believe that the Board’s desire to raise ore pro- 
duction ‘substantially above the 22 million tons 
rate’ will also be resisted by the industry, and 
quote in their support the Board’s report that 
‘progress has been slow in the initial stages’ of 
surveying the orefield north of the River 
Welland. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that 
two companies, United Steel Companies and 
Stewarts and Lloyds, are already responsible for 
at least 70 per cent. of total home ore production. 
They have undertaken that, if the results and 
conditions are satisfactory, they will develop the 
North of the Welland field to support additional 
steelmaking capacity to be built by themselves or 
by others. But the critics say that all this seems 
to be moving further into the future, even though 
the Board has stressed that the ‘exploitation of 
this orefield should be in the forefront of de- 
velopments as near to 1962 as possible.’ 


The Problem of Finance 


The cost of a modern steel works is very great: 
in 1957 the Board put it at more than £100 an 
annual ton of finished product, so that a large- 
scale integrated plant may cost from £100 million 
to £200 million to build. Most of the current de- 
velopments take place at existing works, but even 
so their annual cost to the industry is put at £120 
million, compared with an expenditure of £75 
million in 1956. 

The ability of the concerns comprising the in- 
dustry to raise the necessary finance for their 
admittedly varying needs must differ considerably. 
But, in general, the Federation contends that the 
industry can shoulder the financial burden of de- 
velopment by self-financing, on the one hand, and, 
Once the threat of nationalisation is removed, by 
recourse to the capital market. 

The critics do not dispute that the Labour 
Party’s intention to nationalise the industry, even 
with its pledge to pay compensation, has inhibited 
use of the capital market. But the Fabian Society 
has also pointed out that the industry has bene- 
fited from several sources in recent years. 

In the first place, steel prices have been raised 
Substantially since denationalisation. The in- 
Creases between 1955 and 1957 alone added 25 
Per cent. to steel prices, equivalent to an addi- 
tional £200 million to £250 million on industrial 
costs. Since the responsibility for these increases 
fests with the Board, it is interesting to examine 
the reasons which the critics claim underlay their 
decision to increase them. They suggest that the 
Board thought that if the industry was able to 
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increase its degree of self-financing, it might be 
willing to develop at the rate desired by the Board. 
They also contend that the higher prices were 
agreed because the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency wished to be able to attract 
private investors by promising higher profits and 
larger dividend distributions in the future. 

The Fabian Society also claimed that the in- 
dustry has benefited financially from the actual 
process of ‘de-vesting’ employed by ISHRA. One 
of the striking features of denationalisation has 
been that the proceeds from selling back the com- 
panies to private investors have been only slightly 
more than the original book values of securities 
taken over from the Corporation, despite the self- 
financed investment undertaken in the interim 
and the greater earning capacity of these in- 
creased capital assets as a result of the increases 
in steel prices. The Treasury has so far only re- 
ceived (with five-sixths of the companies returned 
to private control) less than £90 million on capital 
account. ISHRA, on the other hand, holds £126 
million (at book value) of prior-charge securities 
in denationalised companies, as well as having 
made loans of £40 million to denationalised 
companies (as at end-September, 1958). These 
holdings are equivalent to two-fifths of the 
total nominal capital of the denationalised com- 
panies. 

Thus, it is argued that the task of financing 
development has been made relatively easy for 
the industry by the pricing policy allowed by 
the Board and the availability of public money. 
In the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the resources of the capital market have hardly 
been explored. At the same time, the critics be- 
lieve that public money may be needed, as in the 
case of the strip mills, to a considerable extent 
in the future. The amount of capital required to 
finance the major projects could easily be larger 
than any one company can handle, while the 
smaller concerns may be unable to undertake 
more than minor extensions for lack of finance. 
What is more, there is no guarantee that con- 
ditions on the market will be favourable for 
raising new money when it is needed, with the 
result that important projects will be delayed. 
For these reasons, they hold that nationalisation 
is a desirable, if not an essential, prerequisite for 
the adequate development of the industry. 


Rationalisation 


The relation between the industry's company 
structure and the high capital costs of new pro- 
jects also explains, in the critics’ view, why de- 
velopment takes the form of patchwork growth 
instead of rationalised plant location and product 
concentration. Long hauls of materials between 
plants belonging to the same company co-exist 
with lack of connections between neighbouring 
plants, although considerable economies would 
be achieved through local integration. 

The critics claim that there is still a large 
amount of inefficient plant in the industry; one- 
half of the plate capacity, one-third of heavy 
steel sections and one-fifth of pig-iron and crude 
steel capacity in 1955 was classified by the Board 
as either ‘obsolete’ or ‘well below the average, 
but capable of some years of useful life in con- 
ditions of high demand.’ 
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The existence of so much allegedly inefficient 
plant in the industry is attributed by the critics 
to the system of fixed minimum prices main- 
tained over many years by the Federation's 
product conferences, as well as by the operations 
of the Industry Fund. Although the pricing 
system has now been changed, they are still un- 
certain whether enough has been done to allow 
rationalisation to proceed. Thus, they assert that 
although the 1945 Development Plan envisaged 
some measure of rationalisation, in the event it 
was completely abandoned. Indeed, they argue 
that rationalisation will never proceed sufficiently 
rapidly as long as the financial responsibility for 
development lies with individual producers who 
have a vested interest in maintaining their 
separate existence. 


Research 


Concern at the faster technical progress being 
made in other countries has also been expressed 
from time to time. The progress with the develop- 
ment of continuous casting has been described 
by the Board as ‘disappointingly slow.’ The com- 
bination of sintering and pressure operation of 
biast furnaces also lags behind in this country. 
There has also been criticism of the comparative 
neglect of Bessemer production in this country, 
which is linked with the failure to develop home 
ores faster. 

Some part of the explanation, say the critics, 
may be that individual steel companies pursue 
their own lines of research and do not share their 
developments. But even more important are the 
delays that occur between laboratory or pilot- 
plant stage and full-scale commercial application. 
A co-ordination of research effort, full informa- 
tion about developments and rapid application 
after the pilot-plant stage require that the 
research developments of the major companies, 
as well as the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association, work under the same _ public 
authority. 


The Argument Summarised 


It is now possible to draw together the several 
strands of argument that comprise the case for 
steel nationalisation. 

It is essential that steel should be available in 
quantities to maintain the growth of the whole 
economy. What that rate of growth should be 
can enly be decided by the Government, but 
there must then be sufficient steel to maintain it. 
That means that steel capacity must run ahead 
of requirements and not lag behind it. 

The steel industry under private ownership has 
proved unwilling or unable to shoulder this 
responsibility to the nation. So much is clear 
from its own past estimates of requirements, its 
attitude towards the fourth strip mill and home 
ore development, and its declared policy that any 
shortfall in production should be met by increased 
imports and reduced exports. Its attitude is 
understandable in the context of the private 
firm’s obligations to its shareholders: it is costly 
and unprofitable to carry surplus capacity at 
any moment of time. 

From the national viewpoint, however, the cost 
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of carrying surplus capacity for a period is small 
compared with the loss of engineering production 
and strain on the balance of payments occasioned 
by steel shortages. 

A nationalised steel industry would be charged 
with ensuring that steel capacity keeps ahead of 
requirements. If the ‘planned’ rate of economic 
growth falters, and surplus capacity emerged on 
an appreciable scale, the Government could then 
protect the industry from the financial conse- 
quences. In effect the Government would guaran- 
tee the demand for steel and should be prepared to 
finance stock-building at times of surplus 
capacity. 

In principle, such a guarantee might be given 
to a privately-owned industry, but, since it would 
mean that effectively all the major risks would 
have been taken over by the State, the existence 
(and still more the capital gains) of the private 
equity holders would be unjustified. 

The burden of financing development on the 
major projects would be considerably eased by 
nationalisation. Liquid resources could be 
pooled and inter-company loans arranged by the 
holding company. Without the need for larger 
transfers of current profits to shareholders, the 
possibilities of self-financing would increase. In 
addition, joint ventures—such as the possible 
development of the North of the Welland ore- 
field by United Steel Companies and Stewarts 
and Lloyds—would be more easily arranged. 
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Finally, the limitations on rationalisation and 
research developments imposed by the vested in- 
terests of privately-owned concerns would be 
removed. 

It is part of the case for nationalisation that 
the present system of control and supervision by 
the Board is ineffective. Indeed, the fact that the 
Ministry of Power, the Board, ISHRA, the 
Federation and the individual steel companies are 
all involved in the running of the steel industry 
makes for ineffective planning and delays in 
reaching urgent decisions. 

The events of recent years have proved that the 
Board is not an effective instrument for con- 
trolling the industry. It has not found it possible 
to do more than influence the situation over de- 
velopment. It has powers to put a brake on 
development, but no power to accelerate it. 

The critics assert that it is highly unlikely that 
the Board will ever recommend that additional 
capacity should be provided by Ministerial action. 
They feel that this power of the Board has little 
or no practical force. In the last analysis, the 
critics maintain, the more powerful sanction of 
the Board is the threat of nationalisation, and if 
that were removed the industry would probably 
increasingly go its own way with less regard 
for the national interest than it shows at present. 
The need is to ensure that the steel industry serves 
the nation at all times, and for this reason public 
ownership is essential. 


THE CASE AGAINST 
NATIONALISATION 


EFENDERS of the present arrangements of the 
Dsteet industry are not concerned solely to 
defend private enterprise. They assert that the steel 
industry ought to be subjected to a considerable 
measure of public control, but they contend that 
the measure of such control provided by the 1953 
Act is adequate, and argue that any attempt 
to increase this control would damage the public 
interest by discouraging private initiative. 

The industry’s fundamental proposition is that 
public control can be achieved and has been 
achieved without public ownership. It is claimed 
that the present combination of private enterprise 
with public supervision combines all the advan- 
tages of the first with none of the disadvantages of 
centralised, bureaucratic control. 


The picture of the present system painted by 
the industry may be roughly described thus: the 
production of steel in its various forms is carried 
on by over 300 companies, some of which are 
linked together: each of these companies has a 
compelling interest in serving the consumer 
efficiently; in order to return a profit these com- 
panies must satisfy the consumers’ demand; 
equally, they have a strong incentive for estimat- 
ing that demand accurately; if it is underestimated, 
markets will be lost to foreign competition; if it 


is overestimated, investment will not hring a due 
reward. 

Nevertheless, it is claimed tiat we circum- 
stances of the industry are such that a large 
measure of organisation and co-operative effort 
between producers within it is necessary to its 
welfare and the proper performance of its func- 
tion. The steel industry is highly capitalised: it is 
necessary to lay down immense sums in order to 
establish new plant and it takes a long time to 
build such plant; accordingly, the return on invest- 
ment is very slow. In these conditions, chaos 
would result if each individual steel firm made its 
own plans for production and fixed its own prices 
without any reference to what other steel firms 
were doing. 

This is roughly what happened in the 1920s. 
The world economic crisis aggravated the effect 
of unrestricted competition in the steel industry 
and led many to ask how this key industry could 
contribute to restoring stability by putting its own 
house in order. When the Government decided to 
extend tariff protection to British steel, the British 
Iron and Steel Federation was set up for the pur- 
pose of achieving a measure of organisation in 
the industry’s affairs. 

Through the Federation, steel producers are 
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able to co-operate in importing the raw materia) 
they need and thereby reducing their costs; they 
are also able to form broad plans in collaboratig, 
with each other for the industry’s developmen 
and to make sure that their individual plans fo, 
expansion do not seriously conflict. 

* * * 

The industry does not deny that the Federation 
has larger functions than those which belong to 
normal trade associations. It contends that they 
functions are absolutely necessary and that the 
need for them is admitted by the advocates of 
nationalisation who also hold that national stee| 
production must be planned. The representatives 
of the Federation also insist strongly that it isa 
purely voluntary body; no company can be forced 
to belong to it. Although companies submit their 
development plans to the Federation’s Develop. 
ment Committee, this Committee has no constitu 
tional authority to force them to abandon o 
change those plans. Furthermore, the industry 
admits that price stability is essential to its welfare, 
and minimum price agreements have until recently 
been a familiar feature of its arrangements. These 
have now been abolished and a general recom- 
mendation that the maximum prices fixed by the 
Iron and Steel Board should be charged has been 
substituted for them. The Federation, it is con- 
tended, cannot therefore be regarded as an alliance 
against the consumer or an oligarchic institution 
designed to impose the will of larger producers 
on smaller ones 

Nevertheless, the possibility that an industry 90 
closely organised might develop some of the 
characteristics of an oppressive and restrictive 
monopoly cannot be excluded. For the last 
twenty-five years, therefore, the industry has 
accepted the view that the State is justified in 
supervising its activities to an abnormal extent, 
and supervision at present gives protection, it is 
claimed, against the deneers itherent in this posi 
ton. 

In the first piace, ae Oovivus Ganger of con- 
sumer exploitation by means of artificially maint 
tained high prices is offset by the fact that the 
Board itself fixes maximum prices in the home 
market. Still further protection in this respect is 
now given by the Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 


In the crucial matter of development, the 
Federation contended in its evidence to the 
Commission that the community was equally pro- 
tected by present arrangemenis. A general plan 
for the expansion of the steel industry over 4 
period of years is from time to time put forward 
by the Board. This plan is the result of discus 
sions between the Board, the Federation and the 
Government departments concerned, An agreed 
estimate is made of the probable demand 
for steel of all kinds and a sketch is drawn of the 
general development of the industry whic. 8 
needed to satisfy this demand. This sketch pro 
vides the standard by which the Federation's 
Development Committee judges and advises 00 
the proposals of particular firms, but these pre 
posals have to be approved by the Board before 
they can be carried out. The Board has a veto on 
al! considerable schemes for expansion. In addt 
tion to this negative power, the Board's right 
recommend the Minister of Power to establish 
plant for the purpose of carrying out any ne 
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sary development which the industry is unwilling 
to undertake or to commission some firm to do 
this for him ensures that the industry shall not 
lag behind in satisfying the country’s need for 
steel production. 
* * A 

The Board has often used its power to veto 
development projects; the fact that its extreme 
power of recommending the Minister to set up 
plant has never been used is merely proof, the 
Federation maintains, of the efficiency with which 
the steel industry does its job. The important point 
is that this power could be employed if necessary. 
It may even be that its existence has been a spur 
to the industry. In one crucial respect, the Federa- 
tion asserts, this system differs from nationalisa- 
tion; the particular plans for carrying out the 
industry’s general programme of development are 
made by individual firms in competition with each 
other and the finance needed to put these plans to 
effect is provided by the firms themselves. The 
steel industry is therefore obliged to pay its own 
way and, the industry maintains, is subject to that 
financial discipline which nationalised indus- 
tries conspicuously lack. The de-centralisation of 
financial control ensures, it is argued by those who 
support the present arrangements, a wholesome 
de-centralisation of initiative. In short, the advan- 
tages of co-operation within the industry, super- 
vision in the public interest and competition be- 
tween firms are combined in the 1953 Act in a 
manner which no other system yet proposed 
would secure. 


Steel Production 


It has been consistently urged by the industry's 
critics that its most grievous defect is its un- 
willingness to spend adequate sums of capital on 
development and its consequent failure to satisfy 
the nation’s demand for steel. 

The Federation’s representatives pointed out 
that since effective nationalisation lasted only for 
afew months the industry’s post-war record might 
fairly be used as evidence of the efficacy of that 
combination of public control and private initia- 
tive which assumed its present form in the 1953 
Act, During this period, they contended, the 
industry had achieved outstanding success. In 
support of this they quoted the following figures : 
total steel production in 1946 was 12.7 million 
tons; by 1957 it had risen to 21.7 million tons. 
Productivity per man from 1950 to 1957 rose by 
26} per cent. compared with 12 per cent. for all 
industry. From 1946 to 1957 the average output 
of both blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces 
tose by over 75 per cent. 

The Federation’s view is that the steel industry's 
first task is to serve the home market, and in 
Particular to supply the metal goods exporting 
industries. Direct exports of steel have there- 
fore as a matter of deliberate policy been 
estricted; it is relevant to point out, however, 
that in 1957 over half our total exports were ac- 
counted for by the steel-producing and consuming 
industries. The steel-producing capacity of the 
industry in 1946 was 13 million tons; it is now 234 
million tons. The target for the third Develop- 
ment Plan is a capacity of 29 million tons by 1962, 
and the recent modification of this target made 
Recessary by the difficulty of raising finance under 
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the threat of renationalisation and the delay in 
securing a decision from the Government on the 
fourth strip mill will'still produce, in the industry’s 
opinion, an adequate capacity by 1962. At present 
the industry has a surplus capacity of about 6 
million tons. 

This, the Federation contends, is emphatically 
not the record of an industry in decline; on the 
contrary, it is a record of outstanding achieve- 
ment. It is not surprising, it continues, that some 
of the most strenuous advocates of nationalisation 
in the past have expressly stated that they do not 
base their case on alleged inefficiency within the 
industry. Yet that appears to the industry as the 
sum effect of the specific charges levelled against 

The industry’s replies to these allegations are 
as follows. 


Production at Home and Abroad 


It has been alleged that steel production in this 
country has expanded far less quickly than abroad. 
Comparisons of this kind are of extremely 
doubtful validity: naturally, the steel industries of 
countries devastated during the war were rebuilt 
at considerable speed. The degree of steel produc- 
tion at the end of the war, the extent of labour 
costs, the comparison between the steel industry 
and other industries, are all relevant factors in any 
computation of this kind. The comparison with 
the rate of progress in post-war devastated Ger- 
many is for obvious reasons peculiarly irrelevant. 
If this comparison is to be made, it is pertinent to 
point out that German imports of steel during the 
period 1953-56 represented 13.7 per cent. of her 
crude steel production, whereas Britain’s repre- 
sented only 6.8 per cent. of hers. 


The Pace of Development 


It is said that the Federation has always lagged 
behind the Government and the Steel Board in 
its estimate of demand. The Federation points out 
that estimates of demand result from discussions 
between the industry, the Board and the Govern- 
ment. So far, agreement has always been reached 
between these three parties. The first post-war 
Development Plan which was prepared by the 
Federation before the Board’s establishment, was 
expressly approved as adequate by the Labour 
Government.* When the industry has been asked 
by the Government or the Board to revise its own 
estimate of demand upwards it has invariably 
agreed to do so. The estimation of demand over a 
period of four or five years is a notoriously com- 
plicated exercise, in the course of which consumers 
and the Treasury have to be consulted and guesses 
have to be made about probable economic trends. 
The Federation claims that it has on occasion 
made a higher estimate of demand than that put 
forward by the public authorities. 

On the whole, however, the Federation does not 

* ‘If the Report is broadly right, as I am inclined 
to think it is, then the carrying out of that technical 
scheme of development is desirable whether there is 
private ownership or public ownership’ (Herbert 
Morrison, House of Commons, May 28, 1946). 

Discussing what would happen under _nationalisa- 
tion, Mr. Morrison said on the same occasion: “The 
Control and the Minister will decide a programme of 
technical development and I would not be surprised 


if it is very much like—I do not say exactly like— 
the industry’s own scheme.’ 
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deny that its instinct is to be more cautious than 
the Board, though the margin of difference is often 
comparatively slight. This caution arises from the 
fact that it is the industry which has to bear the 
financial losses which result from an over- 
optimistic view of the state of the market. One of 
the merits claimed for the element of private 
enterprise in the present system is precisely that 
it imposes this degree of financial discipline. The 
choice, as the industry sees it, is between the 
removal of this measure of discipline and the re- 
tention of that combination of private incentive 
and public control which already exists. 

In matters of economic forecasting, hindsight 
is easier than foresight, and the Federation asserts 
that no one familiar with the temper of economic 
forecasting in the post-war years could deny that 
the level of production achieved by this industry 
has greatly exceeded anything that was expected 
in 1945. The essence of the Federation’s case on 
this point is that estimates of demand result from 
joint discussions between the Government, the 
Board and the industry, that if the industry falls 
short the public authorities have adequate powers 
to expose and correct its failures and that, in these 
circumstances, to imply that the industry is solely 
responsible for any insufficiency that may have 
arisen is unreasonable. — 


Steel and Plant Shortage 


It has been continually stated that the post-war 
period has been one of recurring shortages of 
steel. This was so throughout most of the period, 
though the position has now been sharply re- 
versed, but it was so throughout the whole world. 
In any case, estimating the extent of steel shortage 
and the causes of it is complicated by the variety 
of products made by the steel industry; a shortage 
of one commodity may occur at the same time as 
a surplus of another. 

The Federation points out that the expansion 
of steel capacity depends on the production of 
plant for the steel industry and that this has been 
a gravely limiting factor since the war. 

Before the war the building of a completely new 
works took two years; it now takes four to five 
years. The first Development Plan was largely con- 
cerned with replacing plants worn out during the 
war; it soon became apparent that it would be 
extremely difficult for the steel industry to secure 
the services of the plant manufacturers to the 
extent needed in face of the competition of other 
industries and particularly of the Central Elec- 
tricity Board. It was found that many of the 
projects which were to be undertaken might be 
begun in the five-year period covered by the 
development programme, but that they could not 
be completed for seven to eight years. 

The Federation points out that this difficulty 
would not be reduced by nationalisation. Even if 
the Government were empowered to direct the 
plant producers to satisfy the needs of the steel 
industry before those of other industries, it would 
still have to be proved that in any particular case 
the national economy would benefit. More steel 
might be produced at the cost of producing fewer 
motor-cars for export or fewer power stations. In 
the opinion of the Federation no assessment of 
the success of the steel industry which leaves out 
the difficulty of procuring plant has any relevance 
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to the discussion. That the industry did its best to 
anticipate and overcome this difficulty is shown 
by the fact that when the first Development Plan 
was under consideration it established a joint com- 
mittee with the plant manufacturers under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Duncanson. A compre- 
hensive survey was made of the capacity of each 
of the principal engineering companies, a detailed 
schedule of work was prepared, and this schedule 
involved the full use of that part of the capacity 
of the engineering industry which could be allo- 
cated to the production of steel plant without 
interfering with the industry’s commitments to 
other home consumers and its wish to maintain a 
position in the world market. 


The Fourth Strip Mill 


The Federation maintains that its critics have 
grossly misrepresented the history of the fourth 
strip mill controversy in their effort to prove that 
the present system involves serious and avoidable 
delays. 

At the end of 1956, Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins submitted to the Board and the Federa- 
tion a plan for the building of an integrated steel- 
works at Newport with an initial production of 
900,000 ingot tons; this was to supply the existing 
strip mill at Ebbw Vale which is at present sup- 
plied by the RTB Redbourne works at Scun- 
thorpe. The site was to be laid out with a view to 
adding a strip mill as soon as demand justified it. In 
the meantime, a great saving would be effected by 
dispensing with the need to convey slabs from 
Scunthorpe to Newport, Ebbw Vale would be 
able to use its capacity to the full (space restricts 
its expansion) and the Redbourne works would be 
enabled to concentrate on the production of 
billets, This plan was approved by the Federation 
in April, 1957, that is to say, some three months 
after its submission. The Board, however, took 
the view that a strip mill was required as part of 
the initial development at Newport by 1962 or as 
soon after as practicable. Accordingly, the com- 
pany produced new proposals in March, 1958, for 
the establishment of an integrated steel works with 
a strip mill for an initial production of something 
over a million ingot tons on the Newport site. The 
Federation approved this plan the following 
month, subject to certain reservations about 
timing. Negotiations thereupon took place be- 
tween the company, the Board and the Govern- 
ment. On November 18, 1958, the Prime Minister 
announced that the Government had decided on 
the establishment of a strip mill producing initially 
500,000 tons at Newport and another producing 
500,000 tons at Ravenscraig in Lanarkshire. 

The Federation asserts that its only disagree- 
ment with the Board was over timing, that there 
was no disagreement between the still-nationalised 
firm of Richard Thomas and Baldwins on the one 
hand and the Federation on the other, and the 
last months of this controversy were occupied 
almost entirely by delays arising from the sudden 
intrusion of a new point of view. The Govern- 
ment was concerned with larger than purely 
economic considerations; one of its chief reasons 
for adopting a different plan was the desire to 
attract new industries to Scotland. It will also be 
observed that the industry responded promptly 
to the Board’s wish to have plans for a strip mill 
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at Newport prepared (a year cannot be regarded 
as an unreasonable time for preparing a scheme 
of this kind), and that when the Government had 
made up its mind no difficulty was experienced 
in getting the co-operation of Colvilles in carrying 
it out. 

It would be hard to infer from these events, 
the Federation claims, that it had pursued a policy 
of deliberate stonewalling, as it had never taken 
more than a few months to express its opinion 
on any plan put before it. Since from an early 
stage in the discussion it was extremely doubtful 
whether a fourth strip mill could possibly be 
constructed at Newport by 1962, the date favoured 
by the Board, the dispute was to some extent 
academic. 


Home Ore Development 


The industry has been specifically criticised 
for its inadequate development of home ore, The 
Federation points out that a variety of highly 
complicated considerations are involved in any 
judgment on this subject. Iron ore mining is an 
extractive industry; deposits are continually in 
process of being exhausted. Comparisons of total 
production from one year to another are therefore 
deceptive since much new _ production is 
absorbed in making up for the decline in yield 
of the older fields. The difficulties of iron ore 
mining are constantly increasing, since it is neces- 
sary to go ever more deeply into the earth in 
order to reach the ore; the limit of overburden 
which used to be regarded as practicable was forty 
feet; it is now eighty feet. Furthermore, the 
exploitation of iron ore reserves is extremely 
costly, and it could involve the deliberate creation 
of a new township when a new field is to be 
exploited. For social no less than for economic 
reasons it is, in the Federation’s opinion, unwise 
to start mining in any field which is not assured 
of a life of seventy years. Only in wartime (pro- 
duction of 19.2 million tons a year was achieved 
during the last war) is it reasonable to mine iron 
ore without careful regard for the future. 

In spite of these limitations, production of home 
ore rose by 4 million tons during the period 
1946-56 and now stands at 16,245,000 tons. A 
further increase up to 22 million tons is planned 
by 1962 and it is hoped that by the late 1960s a 
production of between 25 and 30 million tons will 
have been achieved. Schemes for bringing about 
the projected increase by 1962 are already thor- 
oughly prepared. 

The Federation believes that this record repre- 
sents a considerable achievement in the face of 
generally underestimated difliculties. It also points 
out that the relative merits of using imported 
ore and home ore depend largely on the cost of 
transporting ore from oversea. A recent decline 
in freight charges has helped to narrow the gap 
between the Federation and the Stee! Board on 
this point. 


Finance 


The Federation insists that any such difficulty 


‘which may now arise in financing the industry is 


almost entirely due to the threat of renationalisa- 
tion. It points out that it knows no instance of a 
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project’s being abandoned or delayed for lack of 


finance; it points out that little difficulty was ex. | 


perienced in reselling by far the greater part of 
the industry to private owners, often very small 
investors. 


Obsolete Plant 


It has been said that development has beep 
constantly handicapped by the amount of obsolete 
plant in the industry, and it has been asserted ip 
particular that in 1955 the percentage of inefficient 
plant had not been materially reduced from what 
it was in 1945, The Federation contends that this 
last statement is a distortion brought about by 


| 


confusing two categories of plant, that which js | 


obsolete and that which is below average but cap. 
able of some years of useful life. It is also pointed 
out that there are economic advantages in retain- 
ing a certain amount of below-average plant 
which can be withdrawn from production in times 
of slump at considerably less cost than that which 
is involved in suspending the activity of a com- 
pletely up-to-date plant. 


Research 


It is sometimes alleged that in technical develop- 
ment British steel industry is five to ten years be 
hind Continental practice. The Federation has 
pointed out that it maintains the largest co-opera- 
tive research organisation of its kind in the 
country with an annual budget of nearly £1 
million, and that the companies themselves spend 
three times this sum on research. The Federation 
states that : 

‘As regards the adoption of new techniques, 
where there are problems of direct concern to 
British steel makers, technical progress has been 
notable. An example is the problem of using lean 
home ores, and the development of ore prepata- 
tion and sintering has reached a point where the 
superiority of British practice is universally 
recognised. Where there is no necessity for Britain 
to take the jead the position is sometimes different. 
For example, much of the initial development of 
the new pneumatic methods of steelmaking was 
undertaken on the Continent, but this was 
reflection of the circumstances, not of backward- 
ness on the part of the British or American steel 
industries, Both are based mainly on the open 
hearth process. The Continental industries, on the 
other hand, being based on the Thomas process, 
which was not acceptable in this country for many 
purposes, were faced with a real need to improve 
the quality of steel by the pneumatic process.’ 


Monopoly 


There is a recurrent suggestion that the steel 
industry is monopolistic in organisation ané 
temper. The Federation has insisted that its critics 
under this head usually display considerable 
ignorance regarding its constitution and function 
ing. In particular, it concedes nothing to the 
view that the Industry Fund is in some. seas 
sinister. It points out that the Board super 
vises this method of financing the Federations 
commercial activities and has found no cause ! 
object to it. It has also pointed out that in 1955 
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the British steel industry took the initiative in 
proposing to the Government a reduction of its 
protective tariffs, and that, by the terms of recently 
concluded international agreements, the tariff will 
be reduced from rates ranging from 15 to 334 
per cent. to a standard rate of 10 per cent. com- 
pared with an average of 8 to 9 per cent. on 
the Continent. 

In the industry’s view, price stability in the 
home market is essential. There is in practice now 
no distinction between minimum and maximum 
prices, the industry having abandoned all formal 
price agreements and substituted the general 
recommendation to charge the maximum prices 

| allowed by the Board. These prices are calculated 
| by the most stringent standards directed expressly 
towards penalising inefficiency and backwardness. 
They make a high degree of competition inevitable 
at all times when there is not an acute shortage of 
steel; in conditions of shortage, of course, intense 
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competition in markets is ipso facto impossible. 
The Federation states that the industry as it is at 
present run displays fewer of the features of a 
monopoly than a nationalised industry would. 


* * * 


In essence, the Federation's case is this: the 
Steel Board and the Minister of Power between 
them dispose of all the means necessary to compel 
the industry to serve the national interest should it 
fail to do so at any point. Only when this has 
been disproved, only, in fact, when the Board can 
be shown to have been frustrated in an attempt to 
impose its policy on the industry, will there be a 
case for scrapping the present arrangements. The 
Board’s reports prove, the Federation argues, that, 
in spite of healthy criticisms of the industry’s 
performance, the Board does not regard itself as 
having been thwarted in the task of protecting the 
public interest. 


COMMENTS AND 


the iron and steel industry might be ex- 

| pected to start with an examination of the general 
| argument for and against public ownership and 
an assessment of the success or otherwise of the 
, Labour Government’s nationalisation measures 
of 1945-50. But, even had we had the time and 

| space to do both these things, we doubt whether 
| the results would have been very satisfying. The 
| fange of general argument about public owner- 
ship is immense. As for the performance of the 
present nationalised industries, there can be no 
teliable basis for a comparison with how the 
industries would have performed had their form 
of ownership and management not been changed. 
We thought it preferable, therefore, as well as 
more practicable, to deal with the arguments 
which seem peculiar to the iron and steel industry. 


— report on the renationalisation of 


In the two preceding sections we have pre- 
| Sented the cases for and against steel nationalisa- 
tion as they have been put to us. We must now 
| tty to assess the strength and validity of the argu- 
| Ments deployed on both sides, and to suggest 
What, in our view, are the most important and 
televant points at issue. 

; * * * 


It is desirable at the outset to dispose of a num- 
ber of specific points put to us by the advocates 
of nationalisation. Although we recognise that 
they have a bearing upon the efficiency of the in- 
dustry, we do not think that either separately 
or in combination they constitute a sufficient rea- 
son for nationalisation. 

It is alleged that the industry has been slow 
in developing home ore resources and in provid- 
ing the new strip mill capacity, and that in both 
Sases its conservative attitude has retarded the 
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more progressive policy favoured by the Board. 
The arguments are nicely balanced, and because 
of the technical factors involved it is hard, if not 
impossible, for the layman to determine the 
issues. We have no doubt that the Board would 
have welcomed greater speed by the industry, 
but we have formed the impression that differ- 
ences between the Board and the industry have 
recently lessened. We incline to think that 
critics have oversimplified the many difficult 
considerations involved and have _ insufficient 
grounds for placing the blame for past faults 
upon the alleged obtuseness of the industry. 
The other specific charges against the industry 
are that it has retained a disproportionate amount 
of out-of-date plant, and that it has been back- 
ward in promoting. technical developments. We 
do not think that the first charge has been sub- 
stantiated. On the second, we have heard per- 
suasive and well-informed arguments to the effect 
that the industry’s technical deveiopment is back- 
ward and that its approach to research is unduly 
conservative. We have also noted that the 
industry spends an unusually large amount of 
money on research and we have no doubt that 
it employs people with well-accredited profes- 
sional reputations to conduct it. We think it 
likely that the same people would be employed 
under nationalisation and that, in so far as the 
criticisms of research are valid, they are com- 
plaints against the conservatism of much of 
British industry rather than arguments for public 
ownership. One further important point should 
be noted. The critics have made only casual 
references to labour relations, which, it is gener- 
ally agreed, are good. Apart from the General 
Strike of 1926, major industrial disputes have 
been few, and the average weekly earnings of 
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iron and steel workers are among the highest in 
the country. There is no reason to suppose that 
the situation would deteriorate under nationalisa- 
tion, but there is equally no reason for disturbing 
the normal good relations which both sides of 
the industry have built up and maintained. 


The Central Question 


We come now to what we consider to be the 
central question in the nationalisation con- 
troversy. Can the industry as at present organised 
be relied upon to provide the quantity of steel 
required by the national economy? If not, would 
State ownership be more likely to give the 
required assurance? The choice, it must be em- 
phasised, it not between nationalisation and free 
enterprise, but between State ownership and an 
organisation in which private ownership is 
uniquely blended with public control. 

There are three factors which have an im- 
portant bearing on this general question of 
development: the methods by which decisions are 
taken in the industry at present; the risks in- 
volved; and the capital required. Each must be 
examined in turn. 


* * * 


Over a wide range of British industry decisions 
about expansion of output are taken by individual 
firms without any consultation with their com- 
petitors or even without any special knowledge 
of their competitors’ plans. Each firm is con- 
cerned with expanding its share of the market, 
but this is less marked in the steel industry. At 
present steel firms discuss and agree within the 
framework provided by the Board’s development 
plans both the total capacity needed to meet the 
expected demand for their main products and 
also which firms should provide which part of 
any agreed increase in total capacity. Even 
without Government requirements the industry 
would have been likely to act in this way in the 
case of major projects because these are now 
so costly. A new steel plant of 500,000 or | million 
tons capacity on a greenfield site now costs respec- 
tively about £50 million or £100 million. No firm is 
likely to embark on such expenditure without some 
assurance that its competitors are not thinking 
of a similar expansion. Thus whereas in other 
industries the actions of individual firms in a 
rising market are likely to lead to capacity 
running ahead of demand, this is less likely to 
happen in steel. 

Under the present arrangements both the in- 
dustry and the Board are involved in estimating 
future demand and making plans to meet expected 
increases. But there are differences in the risk 
borne by the different bodies concerned with 
making these estimates. Neither the Minister of 
Power nor the Board bears any risk should time 
prove the estimates excessive. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably to their interest to press for a Pigher rather 
than a lower target, because popular criticism 
is likely to be more pronounced should there 
turn out to be a shortage of steel. At the same 
time the Board must be very much aware that 
the financial risk of carrying out any marked 
excess of capacity lies on the directors and share- 
holders of the firms, and in such conditions they 
may be reluctant to press their views as far as 
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they might do if they wese sharing the financial 
cisk. 

When the total future demand has been agreed 
by the Board there still remains the question of 
which firm or firms should undertake any expan- 
sion. There are obvious difficulties here. For if 
the industry as a whole is doubtful of the need 
for further capacity an individual firm may be 
even more so, because any loss will fall not on 
the industry as a whole but on the firm. At the 
game time the establishment of a large modern 
plant may affect the profitability of other firms, 
and as such firms may be represented on the 
Federation's Development Committee their sup- 
port of the project may be half-hearted. In some 
cases, the possession of a particular ore field, or 
of a particular expertise, may indicate that firm X 
should undertake a specific project. But firm X, 
for purely domestic reasons, may be unready or 
unwilling to put the project in hand straight away 
and yet be sufficiently forthcoming to prevent 
some other firm being allowed to develop the 
scheme, 


The Problem of Finance 


The third factor is the large amount of capital 
required. At the present time the industry com- 
plains that any financial difficulties there may be 
are due to the threat of renationalisation. There 
is no doubt that capital cannot be raised on reason- 
able terms while there is the possibility of an early 
return of a Government pledged to renationalisa- 
tion. At present, investors fear they will be 
inadequately compensated for their holdings, 
and, in view of the Labour Party’s unwilling- 
mess to make a clear policy statement on this 
matter, they cannot be blamed for fearing the 
worst. Even if adequate compensation were 
assured, large institutional investors might still 
be reluctant to buy steel shares now because of 
the subsequent difficuliy of reinvesting their money 
profitably in the event of nationalisation. There- 
fore, the iron and steel industry has the worst 
of both worlds so far as finance is concerned. 
The threat of renationalisation prevents it being 
as attractive to investors as other major in- 
dustries: and not being nationalised it cannot 
borrow at the attractive terms of a State- 
guaranteed stock. Moreover, it would appear that 
prices and profit margins have had to be higher 
than they might otherwise have been in order 
to assist.the sale of the nationalised companies 
by the Realisation Agency, and in order to pro- 
vide capital which might otherwise have been 
raised on the market. 

There is, on the other hand, no guarantee that 
if the nationalisation threat were removed the in- 
dividual steel companies would be able to raise 
the finance for development to the extent, and 
at the time, required. There appears to us to be 
a@ distinct possibility that particular development 


projects might, even if the threat of nationalisa- 
tion were removed, require State financial 
assistance in the future. Further injections of 
public money in the industry cannot be ruled 
out, and although that might not necessitate 
nationalisation, it would certainly strengthen the 
case for advances in that direction. 


The Need for Expansion 


As we understand it, both major political 
parties favour an expansionist policy for the 
British economy. The Labour Party argues, how- 
ever, that a marked increase in steel-producing 
capacity is not only an essential part of its 
general economic policy, but, more important, 
that a shortage of steel at any time would, by 
preventing a rise in total industrial output, prove 
extremely costly in terms of the national income 
it hopes to attain. It argues, therefore, that 
decisions about the level of capacity cannot be 
left as at present but must be a direct Govern- 
ment responsibility. 

The supporters of nationalisation hold that the 
present system of ownership and supervision in 
the industry is unlikely to result in the situation 
where capacity expands slightly ahead of demand, 
and that the division of responsibility between 
the Board and the industry leads to unnecessary 
delays and frustrations. We think, however, that 
the advocates of nationalisation tend too easily 
to assume that all the benefits they claim for 
public ownership would automatically be realised. 
It is not true that the mere ownership of an 
industry by the State ensures that adequate 
sums of money will be spent on its expansion. 
Conversely, State-owned industries may be 
lavishly financed to the detriment of other parts 
of the economy. Moreover, the benefits which 
might accrue to this industry from nationalisation 
could, in the present state of knowledge of how 
to manage nationalised industries, be outweighed 
by the disadvantages of a system under which 
initiative and enterprise were subordinated to 
centralised authority. For these reasons we prefer 
to see some other solution than complete 
nationalisation. 


* * * 


We are impressed by the strength of the argu- 
ment that it is desirable that the steel industry 
should, as the Board puts it, ‘have a margin of 
productive capacity in excess of that needed to 
meet the estimated demand at any particular 
time.” There appears to us considerable doubt 
whether the industry is willing or prepared to 
accept this obligation as a matter of general 
policy, and it seems to us that it is prone to allow 
short-term considerations (such as the» current 
recession) to affect unduly its long-term plans. 


There are, however, other remedies apart from 
complete nationalisation which might meet this 
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Situation. The question could well be asky 
whether the Board might pursue a more vigoroy 
policy and be given the power to establish ay 
run plant, drawing the necessary funds from 
Government sources. This it cannot do at presen 
because its power is limited to making recom. 
mendations to the Minister. We are not in favoy 
of giving the Board these additional powers, Fy 
it would involve sacrificing one of the distinctiye 
virtues of the present arrangements: the existence 
of an independent authority entrusted with th 
supervision of the industry without owning any 
steel capacity. 

It is, of course, already open to the Minister of 
Power to go into production in the steel industry 
should he think this necessary. It might be cop. 
sidered that if the need for additional capacity wa 
sufficiently great, and the industry was markedly 
reluctant to provide it, these powers would be 
used. But unless there were at least some publicly. 
owned companies we doubt whether these Minis 
terial powers could be effectively exercised. For 
without such a publicly-owned sector the Minister 
would have to recruit the technical and managerial 
staff from the private companies. 


A Solution 


This leads us to suggest another solution. At 
the present time part of the industry has not been 
denationalised. The equity of fourteen companies 
is still held by ISHRA, which also has large 
debenture holdings in many private companies, 
although these do not entitle it to representation 
on their boards. The fact that members of ISHRA 
are appointed by the Treasury emphasises that it 
is regarded almost entirely as a realisation agency, 
and it appears to exercise little or no contro 
over the companies which it holds on behalf of 
the State. 

We propose that the companies which ISHRA 
now holds should not be denationalised but should, 
aS a permanent arrangement, constitute a publicly. 
owned sector of the industry and for that purpose 
be owned and controlled either directly by the 
Minister of Power or by a public board respor 
sible to him. This would mean that the public sec 
tor comprised about one-tenth of the industry. We 
cannot, of course, say whether its size and scope 
would be adequate. But its largest constitueal, 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, already has exten- 
sive interests to which one of the two new stip 
mills is now to be added. Moreover, companies it 
the public sector would have the same freedom t0 
develop as those privately owned. The Boal 
should be charged with the responsibility of ¢ 
suring that there is fair competition petween the 
public and private sectors of the industry. 

In short, we believe that the industry would best 
fulfil its special role in the national economy if 
had, as a permanent arrangement, a public as wel 
as a private sector. 
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ORDERS ARE ORDERS 

Sir,—I have read your article ‘Orders are Orders’ with 
interest. After the immediate heat over Suez had 
abated, it should have been apparent to the consti- 
tuency associations, both in Bournemouth East and 
Norfolk Central, that it was the wish of the Party 
leaders in Parliament that the vendetta against 
Nicolson and me should be discontinued. I am assum- 
ing, of course, that in fact the Party leaders indicated 
to the constituency leaders that it was not to be desired 
that we should be sacrificed because of our opinions. 
In neither case, however, did the constituency asso- 
ciations take the slightest notice. In any event the 
interests of the Party should also have enjoined a 
more liberal attitude. In fact none of these factors 
weighed with the constituency associations: Nasser 
and Dulles and Gaitskell were all out of reach; some- 
body had to be beaten up and Nicolson and I were 
available. 

Although the constituency associations lay such 
stress on discipline and adherence to leadership, there 
is little discipline discernible in their own conduct, 
and they arrogate to themselves the right to decide 
that a Member has failed to support the Party, even 
though the Party Whips may never even have sug- 
gested the withdrawal of the Party Whip. 

My own experience throughout was that in the 
House | was treated, by the Party leaders and by the 
Whips and by my Conservative colleagues, with 
courtesy and understanding. Outside the House, I was 
treated by the Constituency Association, by the Area 
Organisation and by the Central Office as though I 
were a political leper. 

There is a divergence here to which I can do no 
more than draw attention. The result, however, is that 
Members who act as Nigel Nicolson and I acted are 
apparently to be regarded by the Party organisation 
a$ ‘expendable.’ Whether this can be regarded as in 
the ultimate interests of the Party is at least open to 
question.— Yours faithfully, 

FRANK MEDLICOTI 
House of Commons, SW1 

* 

Sik—Those of us who are fearful of that new 
Leviathan, the Party Machine, have been disturbed 
by the leading article ‘Orders are Orders’ in your issue 
of March 6. You state that ‘the constituency associa- 
tions of Bournemouth East and Norfolk Central . . . 
have acted within their constitutional rights.” Have 
electors no such rights? Are Members of Parliament 
delegates of a constituency association or representa- 
lives of an electorate? Mr. Nigel Nicolson and Sir 

Frank Medlicott were elected to Parliament by a 
Majority in their respective electorates. How can they 
resign to a constituency association? It was surely 
improper of Mr. Nicolson to offer to do so. 

lt is understandable that a party should choose to 
Ffemove anyone who is in a position to say ‘I told 
you so,’ but let us not allow them to salve their 
Sonsciences with the term ‘constitutional rights.’ If a 
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Member neglects his duty to his constituency there 
may be good reason for replacing him, but there is no 
suggestion that these men have done so. We may well 
wonder how many honest men will be deterred from 
embarking upon a parliamentary career by reflecting 
upon the treatment meted out to these two Members. 
Are we to conclude that the candidates put up in their 
places cannot ever be relied upon to vote according to 
their consciences in a matter of high principle? 
Yours faithfully, 
TIMOTHY RAPHAFI 

75 St. George's Square, SW1 

* 
Sir,—The depressing conclusions drawn in your 
article “Orders are Orders’ about the ‘rightward’ or 
retrogressive movement of the Conservative Party 
are apparently logical, but 1 believe nevertheless 
incorrect. 

In a predominantly two-party political system, it is 
natural and inevitable that the parties should reflect 
a considerable range of opinion, and Bournemouth 
and Norfolk are not necessarily typical of Conserva- 
tive Associations as a whole. In many of these the 
leadership is now passing into the hands of the ‘new’ 
Conservatives, professional people, research workers, 
businessmen, etc., many of whom have served in the 
Young Conservatives since the war, and, in many 
cases, whose views are just the ‘liberal’ ones which 
you suggest will be ousted. 

As a practical example, I can quote a recent ‘Any 
Questions’ panel at a Conservative meeting. In reply 
to a question about capital and corporal punishment, 
two were abolitionists, and the other two nearly so, 
certainly not wanting to go back from the present 
situation. The panel comprised a Constituency Chair- 
man, a Constituency Women’s Chairman, a Young 
Conservative Chairman and a Branch Chairman. This, 
in my experience, is not unusual these days, and is 
perhaps worth quoting as a counterweight to the 
impression given by ‘other places..—Yours faithfully, 

R. F, NELDER 
The Red House, North Newton, Bridgwater 


AND NOW NYASALAND 
Sir,—All Africa is grateful to you for your decision 
to come out clearly and strongly on the side of the 
secession of Nyasaland from the Federation. Other 
newspapers have failed to realise that this is a national 
African demand and other newspapers continue to 
present it as the extremist claims of a few agitators. 
The actions of Federal authorities deny what their 
words affirm. They have tried to chase Mr. John 
Stonehouse, a British MP, out of the country. His 
crime in their eyes was that he let Africans know 
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that they might look for sympathy and help beyond 
the Federal borders. They have tried to frighten other 
Africans away from hearing this fearful heresy against 
local baaskap by arresting 435 leaders of the African 
National Congress who arranged the meeting at which 
Mr. Stonehouse spoke. 

In only one thing can one find fault with your 
leading article, and that matter might only be a way 
of keeping the issue simple for British readers. The 
Africans of Northern Rhodesia are as strongly 
opposed to Federation and as anxious for secession as 
the Nyasalanders. A widespread popular movement, 
which alone belies the claim that the masses are not 
interested in politics, has divided the opposition for 
the moment, but both Congress parties have declared 
themselves equally determined to take Northern 
Rhodesia out of the Federation. 

The 1960 battle in Central Africa is now seen to be 
on the issue of secession and not, as Sir Roy Welensky 
would have it, on the issue of Dominion status. We 
thank you wholeheartedly for putting this so definitely 
to your readers.— Yours faithfully, 

DENNIS PHOMBEAH 
Joint Secretary 
Committee of African Organisations, 
200 Gower Street, NW 1 


FRANK HARRIS 

Sir,—As the author of the book which set off this 
correspondence may I just say that Guy Chapman's 
picture of Bernard Shaw intimidated by Harris into 
paying him fulsome compliments is rather like 
Evelyn Waugh applauding Khrushchev for fear of 
excommunication. Shaw was made of different stufl 
as Michael Foot well knows. And so, for that matter, 
was Harris. 

Despite the splendid possibilities opened up by a 
bookseller who offered me, the other day, my own 
biography of Frank Harris as an alternative to 
Lolita, Harris had a great deal more to him than a 
preoccupation with little girls. Of course he was a 
rogue, blackmailer and sensualist, but he also became 
perhaps the greatest literary editor of the late nine- 
teenth century, his personality developed through 
many phases and it was only in young manhood that 
the unscrupulous opportunist showed the first seeds 
of what was to become the scoundrel; he could indeed, 
as Shaw said, write—his short stories bear comparison 
with Maupassant’s, and happier sides of his nature 
were frequently obscured by sheer gossip and 
notoriety. 

Consider the evidence of Middleton Murry: ‘I 
have it at heart to say candidly that Harris never 
treated me badly. On the contrary he was generous 
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to me. ... IF I called him always to myself “the 
old ruffian” ... it was a term of affection. ... 
Maybe it was because there was a bond of instinctive 
and unconscious sympathy between one social outcast 
and another; and indeed I was always impressed by 
his bravery. It takes a man of courage to stand up 
to the social order as he did, with a gulf always 
yawning before his feet. . . .’ 

Mr. Waugh complains that I omitted a small num- 
ber of facts from my Frank Harris. There are ap- 
proximately 5,000 others in the book and one of the 
key omissions of which he complains was made on 
legal grounds.—Y ours faithfully, 

VINCENT BROMI 
45 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


Sir,—As far as I’m concerned, both Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh and Mr. Guy Chapman can hold whatever 
opinions they choose about Frank Harris. What they 
are not entitled to do without protest is to mis- 
represent Bernard Shaw’s opinion on the point. Un- 
able to grasp this simple distinction Mr. Chapman 
now asks us to consider the idea that Shaw’s tribute 
to Harris was a form of ‘hush-money,’ designed to 
prevent the outrageous Harris from making out- 
rageous charges against Shaw. 

This strikes me as a gratuitous insult to Shaw. And 
why must Mr. Chapman burden your pages with such 
drivel? His ingenious theory has one flaw, obvious 
enough to have occurred to Mr. Chapman with all the 
learning and resources of the Savile Club at his dis- 
posal. Frank Harris was dead when Bernard Shaw 
wrote his tribute.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL FOOT 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 
* 


Sir,—I once asked Shaw why Wilde refused to leave 
England on the eve of his trial. In a letter written on 
August 20, 1950, G. B. S. replied: 

‘I don’t know. My guess is that Wilde as an Irish 
gentleman would not run away. Possibly [he added] 
he may have preferred the six months’ sentence he 
expected to confinement in a ship with F. H.’—Yours 
faithfully, 

DEREK PARKER 
4187 Cathedral Road, Cardiff 


HEAD OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
Sm,—Pharos describes as ‘a dubious constitutional 
doctrine’ my view that the Queen, as Head of the 
Commonwealth, is not dependent upon the advice of 
any national Prime Minister. I am glad, therefore, to 
be able to quote the authority of Professor J. D. B. 
Miller who, in his recently published book on the 
Commonwealth, writes: ‘The office (if it can be 
called such) has no powers or activities attached to it; 
nor does the Queen, as Head of the Commonwealth, 
have any Ministers to advise her.’ Professor Miller, 
like Pharos, believes in a Commonwealth without 
principles: he is cautious and sceptical to a fault. He 
does not, I think, see how much can be made of the 
Headship of the Commonwealth, even though it ‘has 
no powers or activities attached to it.’ But he does 
see that the Queen is free, in that capacity, from the 
control of national politicians. 

It is quite unrealistic, not to say disingenuous, to 
€onjure up the bogey of ‘an arbitrary Head of the 
Commonwealth.’ The word ‘arbitrary’ in this context 
@uggests executive tyranny, which is plainly out of 
the question. The Head of the Commonwealth can 
only choose her own official entourage, plan her own 
movements within the Commonwealth as a whole, 
and, as I would claim, remind governments and 
peoples alike of what the Commonwealth stands 
for—or should stand for, if it is to be worthy of its 
name. These powers, which can anyway exist only on 
sufferance, are no threat to individual liberty or to 
national sovereignty, but they may, God willing, help 
to counteract the narrow-mindedness, insularity, 
racialism and selfishness that disfigure the Common- 
wealth in its present form. 

May I, incidentally, but not altogether irrelevantly, 
protest against Taper’s disparaging references to Mr. 
Fenner Brockway? Mr. Brockway may not be a good 
parliamentary tactician, but, so far as the Common- 
wealth is concerned, he has as good a record of long- 
term statesmanship as anyone now sitting at West- 
minster, and when most of the Privy Councillors of 
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today are lost in well-deserved oblivion, his name 
will shine in the pages of history.—-Yours faithfully, 
ALTRINCHAM 
2 Breams Buildings, EC4 
[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


D. H. LAWRENCE 

Sir,—-I take due note of Mr. Rowse’s piece of cor- 
rective information. I wrote in my article: ‘a com- 
tribution the editor seems to have commissioned 
under a misapprehension, for Mr. Rowse never met 
Lawrence, and manifestly has no qualifications for 
saying anything enlightening of his own about him.’ 
Instead of ‘commissioned’ I ought, I see, to have 
written ‘included.’ 

However, while the implicit criticism of the editor 
of the ‘composite biography’ was perhaps less severe 
than it now becomes, I cannot see that I did anyone 
an injustice. And we have now, I reflect, Mr. Rowse’s 
wit to admire. These flashes of the brilliance of All 
Souls—further lights on a famed civilisation—are 
worth having.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. R. LEAVIS 
Downing College, Cambridge 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 

Sir,—May I add a postscript to Mr. Brian Inglis’s 
interesting article on the Casement Diaries? Sir John 
Harris, Secretary of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
who had been in Africa with Casement, demolished 
the charge that the diary was a forgery. He believed 
it was a forgery until he was shown the diary. He then 
found, to his astonishment, that all the people and 
places mentioned were accurate. 

Someone with a very lively imagination must have 
concocted the story that the British Authorities had 
the diary prepared on the remote chance that Case- 
ment would fall into their hands. They would have 
had to engage a blackguard to go to Africa to follow 
Casement’s footsteps before Casement began his 
treasonable activities, and lay themselves open to 
exposure and blackmail. If Sir Basil Thomson’s 
account of the finding of the diary was untrue, he laid 
himself open to exposure, disgrace and blackmail 
because he mentions two police officers who found 
the diary in Casement’s luggage and brought it to the 
room where he and Admiral Hall were interviewing 
Casement. Those who remember Thomson knew 
that he was far too astute a man to do anything so 
stupid and reckless. 

As I soon discovered when writing a biography of 
Admiral Hall, the passions aroused by the trial and 
hanging of Casement generated a crop of stories, 
which could not survive even a cursory examination. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 


* 


Sir,—Rarely have I had such a shock as on opening 
the Spectator of March 6 and reading my friend Mr. 
Brian Inglis’s article on the Casement Diaries. I 
presume we are talking about the same diaries. 
Apparently the only thing Mr. Inglis and I agree on 
is that Mr. De Valera’s Government is scared out of 
its wits since—having uninterruptedly howled for 
the production of evidence against Casement—it has 
now stopped all copies of the evidence from entering 
the Twenty-Six Counties. Still, I have studied type- 
scripts of the Black Diaries. As I will probably have 
to discuss these in detail in another quarter, I will 
spare your readers the result. However, my wife, 
being American, did not need to study them and after 
two minutes’ perusal asked: ‘Who do they think they 
are kidding?’ and pointed out the intrusion of a period 
into a typical Casement phrase about an Indian boy 
‘fingering anxiously his pierced ears.’ The interpola- 
tions in these diaries are not only forgeries—they are 
forgeries of so crude a kind that any reader can dis- 
cover for himself the precise method by which they 
were forged. ‘It is significant,’ says Mr. Inglis, ‘that 
the diaries have little erotic impact.’ It certainly is. If 
Mr. Inglis, a trained historian, will re-read the diaries 
with the intuition he displays in this sentence he will 
soon discover why.— Yours faithfully, 

FRANK O'CONNOR 
c/o A. D. Peters, 10 Buckingham Street, Adelphi 
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Sir,—In an article in last week’s Spectator, Mr. Bria 
Inglis makes unsubstantiated statements about th 
late Lord Birkenhead which would clearly be libelloy 
if he were alive and cannot fail to cause immeng 
pain to his widely loved Widow and his children. Mr 
Inglis can hardly fail to be aware when he compare, 
a very distinguished Lord Chancellor to ‘a Port Said 
dirty-picture vendor’ that this kind of charge was 
made some while ago in another reputable newspaper, 
was contemptuously denied by some who had knowp 
Lord Birkenhead and was not substantiated. 

‘Throw enough mud,’ it has been said, ‘and some 
of it will stick, but will not stain.’ Baseless vilification 
of this kind will do no permanent damage to the 
reputation of the late Lord Birkenhead. But unleg 
withdrawn it will leave an ugly stain on the prestige of 
a rising Journalist and a weekly paper of very great 
traditions. I have been honoured to write intermit- 
tently for the Spectator during the last twenty-five 
years. I do not flatter myself that this will seriously 
affect you. But I must make it plain that until some 
regret is expressed I should not find myself able, if 
asked, to contribute to the Spectator again.—Yours 
faithfully. 

PAKENHAM 

14 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, SW3 


{Lord Pakenham charges Mr. Inglis with making 
‘unsubstantiated statements’ about the late Lord 
Birkenhead. Mr. Inglis referred to ‘treasonable over- 
tures’ by F. E. Smith, and substantiated this statement 
with a quotation from Smith; he said that Smith had 
smeared Casement’s reputation and kept it smeared, 
which was substantiated by his description of the 
Government’s use of the diaries; and he said that 
Smith used to show copies of the diaries to visitors, 
which he substantiated by citing Gavan Duffy as an 
example.—Editor. Spectator.] 


ITV COMMERCIALS 


Sir,—Last week Mr. Mayhew wrote that the ITN 
bulletin on the night of the Gatwick air disaster ‘was 
interrupted to show a Lux commercial.’ 

Mr. Mayhew was wrong. Advertisements are never 
inserted in ITN bulletins. If he meant that the bulletin 
was cut short at the end for a commercial, he was 
equally wrong. On this night, as on every other night, 
our bulletin ran its full allotted time—yYours faith- 
fully. 

IAN TRETHOWAN 
Deputy Editor 
Independent Television News Limited, 
Television House, Kingsway, WC2 


YANGTSE GUNBOATS 


Sir,—Strix does not appear to have got his facts right 
in his article on Yangtse gunboats, appearing in your 
issue of February 20. 

HMS Sandpiper was by no means the only gunboat 
that could navigate the Siang River to Changsha— 
although she certainly had the shallowest draught 
(2 ft. 6 in.). 

1 commanded HMS Falcon from 1931 to 1933. 
Strange in appearance—she was only 150 feet long— 
she was specially powered with geared turbines to 
enable her to mount the treacherous Rapids and 
Gorges between Ichang and Chungking. HMS Falcon 
had a draught of 6 ft. 2 in. when fully laden and 
on two occasions we took her across the Tung Ting 
Lake and up the Siang River to Changsha. Apart 
from the Upper River with its Rapids and Gorges, 
the trip up the Siang River was quite the most pic 
turesque on the Yangtse and, with its numerous twists 
and turns, called for considerable navigational skill 

It is inaccurate to refer to ‘the spectacular 120-mile- 
long Gorges above Hankow’ for the Gorges are not 
reached until after leaving Ichang, and to reach Ichang 
from Hankow one has to navigate 380 miles of dull, 
flat, uninteresting river—although the distance, as the 
crow flies, is only about 130 miles. 

The Ichang Gorge is 15 miles long, the Ox Lung 
and Horse Liver Gorge 4 miles long, and Chintan 24. 

The Wushan Gorge—the longest—is 25 miles and 
the Windbox, the most awe-inspiring sight of all, is, 
44 miles long. The average breadth of the Upper 
River between Ichang and Chungking is 250 to 350 
yards, but there are a few places of only 150 yards 
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aaa tintin POI POPOL LOLOL — | 
? In 1959 which monthly magazine features . . .? ; 
JAMES HANLEY’s defiant, discussed ‘In That Time’ 5 
4. G. PRYS JONES: T. E. Lawrence as I knew him 
AUGUSTUS JOHN’s six-page ‘Plea for Tryweryn’ 
W. JOHN MORGAN: An Under-Manager’s Journal 
ALUN RICHARDS: Is there a Pterodactyl in the House? { 
VERNON WATKINS: A Wreath for Alun Lewis 
GEORGE PENDLE: The Patagonia Story (Mlustrated) 
DAVID REES: Rhys Davies, professional author 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES: ‘A Brecon Version’ 
2/6 monthly from Booksellers/Newsagents or by subscription for 36/- , 

Per Annum from :— 
‘WALES, 19 GREAT NEWPORT ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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& PASSION PLAY 


During your 1960 summer holiday a visit to the Passion Play can 
easily be included. It is important to reserve your seat NOW. 
Detailed holiday arrangements need not be made now—just fix the 
date of your visit; a deposit of 2 guineas secures your admission to 
the play. 

Write, call or’ phone for full details, 


AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 
90 Shaftesbury Ave., London W.1. Telephone GERrard 9101 


























I [ 
You have probably said that at one time 
or another. Perhaps it was when you read the 
reviews on Granada’s plays, like 


ALL MY SONS, A MEMORY OF TWO MONDAYS, 
GARDEN OF LONELINESS, Or NO FIXED ABODE 


I'd have 
watched 
it!” 


Might we suggest you enter in your diary 


Granada’s next play 


ITV March 17th at 8.30 pm 


The Skin of Our Teeth by ruornron witver 
will introduce to television drama MISS VIVIEN LEIGH. 
You will also see George Devine, Margaret Rawlings, 
Ruth Dunning, David McCallum, Perlita Nielson. 
Thornton Wilder's famous comedy is a saga of the 
human race, as represented by George Antrobus, his wife 
and two children, and their general utility maid Sabina. 


GRANADA TV 
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In places the current often exceeds 4 knote— 
especially when freshets occur and, on this account, 
there are places where no bottom has been found 
since it is impossible to get any lead-and-line to reach 
the bottom. 

After the Japs invaded China in 1937 HMS Falcon, 
I believe, eventually became the property of Marshal 
Liu Hsiang, the Governor of Chungking—and the 
crew had to footslog it to Shanghai as the Japs had 
closed the river below Hankow. 

1 would be greatly interested to know what has 
happened to HMS Falcon now—for I spent three 
happy and eventful years in her whilst combing the 
River of Golden Sand.—Y ours faithfully. 

G. R. FULLER 
Littlestone Golf Club, Littlestone, 
New Romney, Kent 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


Sm,—In your February 13 issue Mr. Leslie Adrian, 
in his feature ‘Consuming Interest,’ devoted some 
space to the recent report on electric shavers published 
in the Consumer Association's journal Which? 

As his comments are noticeably biased in favour 
of electric shavers, | hope you will allow me space to 
redress the balance. 

On the point that the safety razor gives a noticeably 
closer shave, his main complaint seems to be that 
the electric razors used in the test were not the models 
best suited to the skin and beard of the user, and 
infers from this that the test was not, therefore, a 
straight comparison. 

Surely the whole purpose of the Consumer Asso- 
ciation’s activities is to assess any problem from the 
consumer standpoint. They must report accurately on 
the merchandise under review, but in so doing cannot 
lay down conditions that are unlikely to arise when 
the consumer makes his purchase. 

Mr. Adrian’s case contains the germ of its own 
destruction. He states that there is a way round the 
problem of how to choose the right dry shaver for 
the right set of whiskers, namely by visiting a certain 
address in High Holborn. Here they claim to analyse 
your beard and to prescribe the right razor for it. 





Praise for toNGmMams Spring Books 


The Big Boxcar 


ALFRED MAUND 


“the compactness and restraint of Mr. Maund’s 
writing and thought lend new vigour to the theme of 
race relations in the United States... Mr. Maund’s 
prose style is powerful and widely-ranging.” 


The Times 


“... thoroughly commended for its lack of 


hysteria... @ compelling novel. :.” 
JOHN COLEMAN, 
The Spectator 


“ae. it is the splendid prose itself which 
makes this novel so alive—that and the 
characterisation, above all of the woman,” 


The Times Literary Supplement 
13s. 6d. 


EVEL 


“Quite the most sophisticated novel I have ever read—elegantly written, immensely exciting and utterly and deliciously over-civilised. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


If this is a necessary prerequisite to the successful 
purchase of an electric razor, what an expensive 
business it must be for the poor males in John 
o’Groats or even Lower Wapping; and what of all 
those poor people (about one in two of those who 
have a dry shaver) who receive them as gifts? If 
Auntie is not a good picker, does this mean that they 
must endure one unsatisfactory shave after another 
until their particular model is assigned to the boot 
cupboard? If so, it is an expensive pastime.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. M. SEDGWICK 

Director 
Gillette Industries Limited 
Great West Road, Isleworth, Middlesex 


CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 

Sir,—I am directed by the Censorship of Publications 
Board to advert to a letter appearing in your issue 
of February 6, 1959. 

In this communication Mr. Oliver Edwards purports 
to quote from a letter to him from the Editor of the 
Sunday Times. The quotation starts ‘I regret to have 
to say, in reply to your postcard, that as a result of 
criticism by the Irish censor of the first article on 
Havelock Ellis, we omitted the second article from 
the Irish edition in order to avoid depriving our Irish 
readers of the rest of the paper.’ 

The issue of the Sunday Times containing the 
article referred to (January 18, 1959) was not sub- 
mitted to, or considered by,:‘my Board. No member 
of the Board and no official of the Board expressed 
any opinion, either officially or unofficially, about the 
article in question.—Y ours faithfully, 

B. MACMAHON 
Secretary 
Office of Censorship of Publications, 
21 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, C19 


THE CASE AGAINST THE ARCHITECT 


Sir,—Now that I can welcome the ‘main theme’ of Mr. 
Mellanby’s original article as promoting the appoint- 
ment of architects to design laboratories, though 
under this unfortunate title, I am a little loth to 


The “‘Great Novel” on Slavery 


KYLE ONSTOTT 


“MANDINGO shocks, shakes..cis a 
frighteningly caim, frighteningly sensible 
book,” 

JOHN METCALFE, 


The Sunday Times 
“, «+ vivid in the memory is his picture 


of an extraordinary and almost unbeliev- 
able pocket of the not-so-distant past,” 


RICHARD LISTER, 
Evening Standard 


“To read MANDINGO is easy, but it is 
a terrible experience.”’ 


GEORGE MILLAR, 
Daily Express 
18s. ne! 
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The Oldest Confession 


RICHARD CONDON 


15s. net 
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MARCH 13, 19% 
involve him in furthering my first contention, {t 
think, the more important issue, nevertheless. 7 

My main concern is still that he is judging Matte 
beyond his ken. His treatment of the designing y 
buildings from within to without or without to Withig 
is entirely superficial. It seems to imply ‘This is the 
essence of all architecture. Full stop.’ | cannot blame 
him for being unaware of the depths of architectury 
thought, but I do reiterate that to set a limit, in Pring, 
on the architect’s sphere of influence without knowing 
something of the implications of his work is not ill 
advised, it is extremely dangerous. If I should try to 
lay down what should be the scope of a scientig’, 
work, or anybody else’s work, in print, | would justly 
be torn to pieces. i 

Architecture, as I see it, is an all-embracing whol. 
An enclosing of spaces and volumes. It is the toy) 
expression of a building or a number of buildings jy 
relation to one another. It pervades all details, finishes 
and fittings; it does not stop even at a door handle, 4 
building should be a unity from within to withoy 
and back again, in which all its parts are necessarily 
added, multiplied and modulated to produce a cop. 
plete idea of what the building is there to do. This is 
to produce a human environment of an entirely 
appropriate atmosphere, eminently workable, stry- 
turally and financially economical—a business propo- 
sition. The Scope of Total Architecture; Space, 
Time, and Architecture; and Survival Through 
Design are books by men of international importance 
who consider their theses realistically to be essential 
to the wellbeing of man. They are not to be discarded 
lightly. 

Mr. Mellanby mentions that the architect’s value 
to the scientist depends on the former’s terms of 
reference. That is the architect’s ‘brief.’ He must 
ensure that his client gives him a good and full brief 
—and so must the client. It should include the type, 
height, length, width, materials, finish, type of fittings, 
position of fittings of the laboratory bench in question, 
If these specifications are not defined, the ‘blatantly 
silly mistake’ may ironically be that of the client— 
Yours faithfully, JAMES K, SCOT! 
59a St. George’s Square, SW1 


—_ 


Private Company 
DUDLEY BARKER 


“A truly admirable book .. . Mr. Barker 
is quickly becoming one of the most serious, 
craftsmanlike novelists of his—and my-— 
generation,” 





JOHN CONNELL, 
Evening News 


“Mr. Barker obviously kncws this racket inside 
out. If you want to find out about strike procedure 
or board-room protocol, you couldn’t hope for 4 
better guide. But over and above this, he newr 
forgets he is a novelist. His characters are real | 
people ...a first-rate job of work, vigor 
ous, beautifully planned and far more 4p) 
to date than many so-called ‘contempor | 
ary’ novels,” 

PETER GREEN, { 

Daily Telegraph 


16s. net 
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By FRANK 
ald justly aM a ‘damned object. according to Mr. 
owe Everett Knight,* because, as an acquiescent 
Heyy member of a Faculty of Arts, I am both the 





ding victim and the agent of a system which looks 
;, finishes« objectively at the world and has no contempt for 
andle, 4} facts. Mr. Knight himself is a Sartrean Marxist, 
_ withou |) but what drives him along is a scandalised loath- 
cessarily}) ing for academics. They regard the past as 
€ 4 com-| somehow relevant to the present, assume the pos- 
>. This is sibility of individual culture, abhor the thought 
entirely) of acting in any way whatsoever and sit about 
le, struc like stockbrokers exchanging false values. They 
% ‘Spas ignore the recent revolution in philosophy which 
Through | bas made ‘our cultural heritage’ irrelevant rubbish, 
portane | and will not see that the truth is only what we 
essential |,intend, and that we perceive what we exist. 
discarded | sAcademics are luxuries we cannot afford: just 
as we stopped existing the medixval world-view. 
t's value} we must stop existing the objective world-view. 
terms of} Faculties of Arts must go. 
+4 war Certainly, if the University Grants Committee 
the type, | Were to stop existing them they would go: but 
f fittings, | Mr. Knight will have no influence over this com- 
question, | mittee because he is himself so luxuriously con- 
blatantly | fused, so voluptuously enslaved to his own 
client—| crossness. His own procedures are a farcical 
K. scot | parody of the historical method he rejects; his 
logic is a black-mass version of the real thing. 
Also he seems, for a man who works in a 
a university, to have odd notions about what goes 





on in them. We are, he thinks, in love with the 
obsolete; we pretend that the hollow ruins of 
past literature contain valuable matter; if we were 
free we should know that all this was long ago 
| extracted and used up. If we were free we should 
ny be preaching the obsolescence of morality. ex- 
| plaining that fornication is scandalously under- 
| fated and urging students to throw away their 
| books and start existing something. Because we 
do hot do this we are damned and the students. 
who know better by instinct, pay no attention 
| Whatever to their teachers, save for a few born 
ELL | slaves who will end as academics themselves. 

P Mr. Knight will not mind my calling his book 
absurd; but it raises important issues which are 
et inside ST0usly discussed in two other new books,* both 
srocedure | 5Y damned objects. They would agree that the 
pe fora teacher of literature is not free to advocate forni- 
he never cation. Quite often he may have to discuss 
are real | fornication-in-literature; this he distinguishes 
» vigor from the discussion of fornication on the one 
tore YP) hand and the advocacy of fornication on the 
emper | other. Only the first of these distinctions presents 
EEN, ( 2% difficulty to him; in fact it raises, in the long 

h fun, his biggest problems. It would be false to 
grap" | suggest that they are always in the front of his 
mind, for he spends a lot of time inculcating 
knowledge and techniques which are ancillary 
10 the technique of literary criticism, being con- 
cerned with historical and linguistic problems, 
with skills related to the mere physical con- 
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CTive Society. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 16s.) 
yitised. |. *Pogtry aNnpD Moratity By Vincent Buckley. 
PYM (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
' Tae Use oF IMAGINATION, By William Walsh. 


(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 


Damned Objects 


KERMODE 


tinuance of literature and so forth (the arguments 
as to whether he spends too much time on these 
are irrelevant here). But he will usually admit 
that his prime concern is with literary values, in 
whatever degree he may think these continuous 
with those of life in general. Whether or not this 
is desirable it is certainly expedient, for the ‘born 
scholar’ is so rare a product of our society that 
it would be a fantastic extravagance to provide 
for him and not for the run-of-the-mill under- 
graduate. Dr. Leo Spitzer once remarked upon 
the vast social differences which made it unde- 
sirable for American universities to aim at 
producing the kind of polymath he is himself. 
In his German youth he conceived a_ vast 
reverence for a Professor of Romance Philology 
whom he rarely saw except at the other end of a 
great lecture-room and whose German was so 
bad that his lectures were unintelligible. It was 
the man’s mere presence that filled his students 
with a longing to possess, after untold labour, an 
international reputation like his. But in an 
English provincial university a professor prob- 
ably spends several hours a week with small 
groups of students discussing a text; whatever 
they get out of it they get not by magic but 
by conversation, and awe is simply a nuisance. 
The recognition of a potential scholar is a 
specially blissful event, of course; but it is quite 
untrue that this is what the teachers live for. With 
all its imperfections the English School nowadays 
is meant to educate intelligent people in such a 
way that they may confront the great literature 
of their own language with maximum benefit; 
that is, with pleasurable participation in its order 
and in its complexity. This naturally allows no 
easy divorce between literature and ‘life’; we do 
not think it good to say, as Michelet did, ‘J'ai 
passé a cété du monde, et j'ai pris U histoire pour la 
vie. And thus we are in no position to deny that 
the study of literature has mora! implications. 
These implications are very complicated; the 
more you consider them, the more complicated 
they become. To say this is to risk, from Mr. 
Knight, the charge of mere paltering: but here- 
after | shall cease to exist him and turn to the 
writers who have thought it worth while to write 
long books about these moral implications. Mr. 
Buckley's occasionally irritating procedure is to 
take the reader with him on a thinking-tour of 
three important critics who have attended to the 
problem; his examination is serious, alert and 
intelligent, he has a sharp eye for inconsistencies 
and unfounded assumptions. But | do not see 
why he could not have been more direct. 
Although he is at pains to disengage his own 
Christian beliefs from his judgments of literature, 
a conviction that poetry is incomplete without 
them subtly affects the argument; yet his own 
position is not that of the later Eliot and the 
school of ‘Christian discrimination. He very 
much dislikes Arnold's view of the therapeutic 
power of poetry, and indeed all theories which 
claim for it the power to console or to save 
us. Arnold, always a barndoor target to a 
critic who examines his language minutely, re- 
ceives a great many direct hits. In genera! his 
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fault is that he expects too much of poetry. Mr. 
Eliot (whose terminology is also examined with 
agonising patience) expects too little: absorbed 
in the problem of the way in which experience 
ordered in art differs from experience in ‘ordinary 
life,’ he invents inconsistent doctrines of ‘orthodox 
sensibility’ and ‘impersonality,’ insists that poetry 
is ‘autotelic, but also insists that literary criticism 
must eventually be completed by evaluations in 
terms of something else—theology, for instance. 
No doubt Mr. Eliot's ‘orthodox sensibility’ is a 
difficult idea; the tradition it postulates is Christian, 
but he can include Baudelaire and Joyce. This, 
however, is a reason for being less certain than 
Mr.. Buckley seems to be that the theological pre- 
occupation which turns up in After Strange Gods 
shows a decline in critical power. When Mr. Eliot 
says that the function of art is to bring us to a 
point analagous to that at which Virgil had to 
leave Dante he is not only using a favourite image 
but making explicit what had been in his mind 
all along; you do not have to think that the next 
step is into religious orthodoxy to feel the force 
of this position. 

Mr. Buckley is most attached to the third of 
his critics, Dr. Leavis, as providing a mean 
between the excessive demands of Arnold and 
the defective ones of Eliot. Dr. Leavis’s formule 
of ‘enactment’ and ‘realisation,’ the delicacy and 
strength of his reading, his explicit affirmation 
of literary value as moral value, and the percep- 
tion of it as a moral act, is certainly the best 
guide we can have to the whole problem. I found 
Mr. Buckley’s comments on Leavis's fluctuating 
use of the term ‘impersonality’ especially interest- 
ing. It is essentially different from Eliot's use, 
and becomes antithetical as he reacts against Eliot 
and develops his early reverence for Lawrence, 
in whom, he thinks, there was no difference be- 
tween the impersonality of his art and the quality 
of impersonality in his life. This latter imper- 
sonality seems to mean ‘rare personal adequacy’ 
plus a full relationship with the ‘tradition,’ ‘the 
sanctions, the valuations and the pieties of which 
speak through the individual.’ Of this final 
equation, perfection of the work equals perfec- 
tion of the life, Mr. Buckley rightly says that it 
is religious without being theological. The posi- 
tion is certainly not unchallengeable, but we may 
dissent from it without abandoning Dr. Leavis’s 
more essential doctrine of the value of literature 
as an intellectual and moral discipline. 

It is evident that all these critics have had 
much influence on the teaching of the subject. 
Professor Walsh's fine book on the place of 
literature in education owes most to Leavis. He 
sees literature as the mode of wisdom as distinct 
from knowledge; he asks the teacher .to use his 
authority in preventing the ‘barbarism of literacy 
without value’ and in ‘giving point to the present 
without denying the force of the past.’ The 
teacher's job is to make literature available for 
the purpose of emancipating the imagination and 
recovering Lawrence's ‘peculiar nuclear inno- 
ence.’ Professor Walsh chooses a method which 
enables him to write about his theories and about 
particular poets at the same time, though what 
he says about Coleridge, Leavis and Lawrence is of 
a different quality from his remarks on Yeats, 
where he is very thin. And his restatement of the 
place of literary criticism in education, its use in 
the establishment of an educated (as opposed to 
‘taught’) minority, is very satisfying; though the 
burden on the teacher suddenly seems almost too 
great to bear. 

That takes us back to practical matters. 
Authority decides what is to be read; then 
it guides the wavering discussion, now his- 
torical, now philological, now, at last, ‘literary- 
critical.’ It does what it can to create con- 
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ditions favourable to imaginative apprehension; 
it supposes that somehow this both preserves old 
values and creates new ones; that it enhances the 
quality of ordinary life, or makes people more 
aware of its nature, and so helps to repair the 
ruins of our first parents. For in that sense at 
amy rate we are all damned objects. 


The Price of Bread 


The Crowd in the French Revolution. By George 
Rudé. (O.U.P., 35s.) 

Tue Bastille fell to a crowd of wonderful opti- 
mists. In spite of hunger and unemployment, the 
Parisian people of 1789 were cocksure, enterpris- 
ing, convinced that a band of noisy men and 
women with a genuine grievance could move the 
tallest political mountain and drag concessions 
out of the most exalted lawgiver. In a way, this 
was because they thought of their actions not as 
revolution but as reform: they tore down a mis- 
used castle, hacked away a misused aristocracy 
and a misused King, and expected the clearance 
to let in the sunlight of fabled Good Old Days. 

Mr. Rudé illustrates this reformism by relating 
the successive insurrections to rises in the price of 
bread, which he demonstrates to have been, if 
not the cause, the factor which created a revolu- 
tionary situation and disposed the crowd to fight. 
Bread, the Parisian thought, came by Divine 
ordinance in 4 lb. loaves at nine sous each, and 
he spent up to half his income on it. Therefore, 
when the price rose, sin and crime were evidently 
being committed somewhere and a night or two 
of terror would be unloosed to scare the price 
back to normal. Lynched and decapitated bakers 
are the unsung martyrs of those years. 

As the restorers of natural justice, the Paris 
crowds bulged with self-confidence. Before 1789, 





*This candid, gay 
unbridled professor’ * 


PAPER BOATS 


E. M. Butler 


* Selected snatches of personal history 
together with studies of unusual 
people ali illumined by sane and 
delectable English prose.’ puncu 

‘A combination of opposites has 
governed her life and now lends fire 


to her autobiography.’ istener 


*RAYMOND MORTIMER, SUNDAY TIMES 6s 


The Levelling Wind 


MARGARET BENAYA 

‘An exciting drama of the clash of 
war and personalities and an illumin- 
ating picture of Israel’s tough little 
army.’ sTAR 15s 


Nicholas Blake 


THE WIDOW’S GRUISE 


Nigel Strangeways investigates murder 
on a cruise in the Aegean. 

* Good writing as always and shrewdly 
observed characters.’ NEWs CHRONICLE 
Crime Club Choice 12s 6d 
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they had formed the habit of naming ‘just’ prices 
and terrorising retailers all over the city into 
observing them. Their suspicion that rising prices 
were caused by ‘complots aristocratiques’ led them 
into insurrection behind leaders with very 
different convictions. The Bastille fell when bread 
was at 14} sous a loaf. Down to 12 sous in the 
summer, it was again so high by October that 
women were holding up and looting grain con- 
voys in the capital; the women’s march to Ver- 
sailles reputedly crystallised behind one little girl 
banging on a drum through the markets and cry- 
ing against the price of bread. None of the subse- 
quent popular risings of the Revolution entirely 
lost this fundamental character of a bread riot, 
although they assumed a variety of other political 
ends as well. Robespierre’s harsh and socialistic 
government of the Year Two attempted to cement 
a permanent alliance with the crowd by close 
price and wage control, but the Black Market 
and their own unimaginative stringency broke the 
alliance down, so that, by Thermidor, the Paris 
laundresses had scrawled a laborious letter to the 
Commander of the National Guard calling him 
‘foutu satelite de Robespierre,’ and hungry arms 
workers had found themselves officially classed 
as counter-revolutionaries. The vain risings of 
Germinal and Prairial ended the people’s contri- 
bution to the Revolution except in the role of 
cannon-fodder. 


Mr. Rudé proves that the ‘mob’ was really 
composed of small craftsmen. Only in one early 
instance was there a rising of factory-workers 
against their bosses. His favourite source is the 
record of police inquiries after each outbreak: 
vivid material, although less sure and full for 
recreating an environment than Chevalier’s classic 
use of the bankrupt records of nineteenth-century 
Paris. But the lack of common purpose between 
Jacobin and rioter is evident in the depositions. 
One Jacobin intellectual at Versailles, carefully 
using language which he thought the roaring 
women would understand, appealed: ‘Sacré 
bougresses, vous ne voyez pas que Lafayette et 
le Roi vous couillonnent ?” But the crowd, sure 
that justice was easy to win, remained a gullible 
monster, thinking that each new government was 
the right one until at last the dictator stole power. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Hit and Hit 


In Flanders Fields. By Leon Wolff. (Longmans, 
25s.) 

AT my preparatory school we used to be told, 
once a year, about a grand and kindly old 
gentleman called Earl Haig. He was anxious, 
they said, that we should all buy poppies, so 
that the brave soldiers, wounded many years be- 
fore in something known as the Great War, 
should have food and warmth in their old age. 
He seemed a massive, bearded personage, strict 
yet benevolent, enthroned in some distant place, 
rather as one imagined God. And perhaps we 
weren’t far wrong. For one of the clearest things 
to emerge from Leon Wolff’s vivid, fair-minded, 
compulsively readable account of the Third 
Battle of Ypres (otherwise known as the 1917 
Flanders Offensive) is that Haig, honourable, 
humourless, inarticulate, fanatical, regarded him- 
self as God’s agent for the chastisement of the 
foe and the glorification of British arms. And if 
Haig was in God’s confidence, then clearly he 
was inspired: what he thought was true, and what 
others thought was false, and it was the’ God of 
Battles Himself who dispatched so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave men to flounder and 
freeze to death in the mud at Passchendaele, 

Step by step Mr. Wolff’s admirably documented 
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vook takes us from the origins (political ang 
military) through the preparations and initial pro. 
cesses to the inevitable culminating horror o 
this sickening strategical farce. Having set ou, 
Mr. Wolff says, merely to record the facts, he 
nevertheless found that he was compelled, a; 
he continued with his story, to take up certajp 
attitudes; and so, while he urges us to eschew 
judgment, several crystal-clear judgments ar 
implicit in his work. Paramount are these: 

(1) Lloyd George may have condemned Haig 
hideous campaign of attrition, but it was Lloyd 
George, after all, who was politically respon- 
sible for continuing the war after negotiation had 
become possible—and for urging a policy of 
‘hit and hit.’ (Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, ip 
his excellent introduction, agrees with Mr. Wolff 
that ‘early 1917 would have been a splendid time 
to stop the war.’) (2) Haig conceived himself as 
God’s man and was correspondingly inflexible, 
(3) Neither Haig nor his staff took trouble to 
examine for themselves the conditions under 
which the troops were fighting. (4) Haig and 
several of his high-ranking military supporters 
were not above misleading the War Cabinet in the 
interest of being allowed to continue with the 
Flanders Offensive. (5) That any army could have 
endured this campaign is utterly incredible. 

Whether these judgments of Mr. Wolff's will 
be accepted, | do not know. His sources are 
extensive, his manner persuasive (if occasionally 
bordering on the Stracheyesque), his descriptions 
of action devastating. But the whole affair has 
been so mauled for forty years, so many statistics 
have been rigged, so many claims discredited, so 
many public men denounced, that it is now 


almost impossible for the simplest comment to 

pass unchallenged. But I take it no one will ques- 

tion the last of the judgments listed above. 
S'MON RAVEN 

















Mary McCarthy 


SIGHTS AND SPECTACLES 


Theatre Chronicles 1937-1958. ‘“. . . the 
work of an immensely talented creative 
writer, lively, aggressive and enormously 
stimulating. . . . combines a first-class ma® 
culine intellect with an extreme feminine 
sensitivity; the first tempers and restraing 
the second.” BRIAN GLANVILLE, Books and 
Bookmen. 18) 


Dr. Eustace 
Chesser 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


His views on morals and marriage 


each succeeding phase of life—in the family, 
in the school, in society, and in the world 
at large. Through all these crises he offers 
himself as a guide, philosopher, and friend, 

. of all the valuable and interesting vok 
umes that Dr. Chesser has written, this i 
unquestionably the best.”’ siR CYRIL BUR 
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Edwardian Energy 


£P 


Ethel Smyth, A Biography. By Christopher St. 


John. (Longmans, 30s.) 


To Be Young. By Mary Lutyens. (Rupert Hart- 


Davis, 25s.) 


Tuis book about Ethel Smyth is as good as it 
could be, that is to say that it gives the facts and 
the feelings, the press cuttings and the private 
letters, and the extracts from Dame Ethel’s diaries 
and books, and all with the stylish ease that makes 
reading a pleasure. At the end are appendices 
of further letters—many, and perhaps the most 


interesting, 


from her old friend and adr 


nirer, 


Maurice Baring (a particularly interesting one is 
on his feelings about his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism after nine years of thinking it over). 
Dame Ethel was born in 1858, of a well-to-do 
upper-middle-class family. She was born with 
a stormy and battling temperament, as you can 
tell from the full eyes and strong chin of the 
photographs from childhood to old age. She looks 
like Browning’s line: ‘I was ever a fighter, so one 
fight more.’ And she had plenty to fight for 
and against, First of all she had to fight her 
loving parents, especially her father, to get per- 
mission, and some money, to go and study music 
in Germany. The German passages bring back 


the 


old musical life there very 


wel 


its 


stuffiness, diligence, jealousies and true fervours. 
There was much fighting, too, to get her music 


properly performed and recognised 


but t 


his is 


really the theme of the whole book, and what 
was begun with the gnashing of young teeth in 
Leipzig went on in England and everywhere, 
while the teeth grew Jonger and the beautiful full 
eyes stormed, flashed and wept in an ageing face. 
The author avowedly presents her as a unique 
person. Perhaps Miss V. Sackville-West in her 
memoir, also given at the end (along with one 
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The London 
Magazine 


* 





*The Spring Reading Number 
(April), now on sale, contains special 
contributions to celebrate a famous 
contemporary novelist : Henry Green 
himself writes on AN UNFINISHED 
NOVEL, Alan Ross interviews him 
in connection with a new critical 
study of his work, in GREEN, 
WITH ENVY, and Anthony Quinton 
discusses A FRENCH VIEW OF 
‘LOVING’ ; there is also a bumper 
anthology of NEW POEMS FOR 
SPRING 1959, with contributions 
by Louis MacNeice, Roy Fuller, 
Norman MacCaig, John Wain, 
D. J. Enright, Thomas Blackburn, 


Ted Hughes and Christine Brooke- 


Rose; MOOD OF THE MONTH 


by Geoffrey Grigson; two outstanding 
short stories by A. E. Ellis and Gillian 
by Colin 


Freeman; and reviews 
Wilson, Maurice Cranston and others. 





* 


Now on sate 3s 6d 
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from Mr. Edward Sackville-West, and a note on 
her music by Mrs. Kathleen Dale), best described 


| 


this personality, which was so bursting its psycho- | 


logical seams with enormous energy that it puts 
me in mind of what a friend of mine once said 
of another energetic lady: ‘she has tired out 
two riding horses before breakfast.’ Miss 
Sackville-West says that she had no intellectual 
interest ‘towards life’ and that.‘it is sometimes a 
relief to meet a primitive animal such as Ethel.’ 
Friendships, if the word can be used for the wild 
associations Dame Ethel required, are a great 
part of her life. She was always getting infatuated 
with her own sex: it is rather the schoolgirl than 
the Lesbian situation. Like my friend’s riding 
horses, the objects of Dame Ethel’s affection 
were often ‘tired out.” But between herself and 
her German friend, Lisl 
whose mother detested ‘the 
the love that grew up between her and Lisl’s 
sister's husband, a Mr. Brewster. About the explicit 
sexual relationships of her long life, Dame Ethel 


von Herzogenberg, | 
Englishwoman,’ | 
stepped the great masculine friendship of her life, | 


was always reticent, though besought by Virginia | 


Woolf, the last great passion of her life, to 


bear Rousseau in mind and tell all. The Brewster | 
affair remains shadowy and puzzling, but the | 


affair with Virginia Woolf is beautifully clear, 
helped by the letters the two ladies exchanged, 
those wild, peculiar, sensitive letters that make 
one wonder how any mere human soul, let alone 
the nervous human soul of an artist, can 
survive such intimacies. 


Dame Ethel’s life was | 


not only given to her music, her writing and | 


her. friendships, but also to various ‘causes.’ 
She went to prison as a suffragette and con- 
ducted the suffragettes’ hymn with a_ tooth- 
brush from her cell window while they were 
marching past. And all the time she was obsessed 
with the harshness of the woman artist’s lot. Vir- 
ginia Woolf's letter to her, warning her not to 
overdo this protesting, or at least to try and make 
it less personal, is very wise and characteristic. 
This is an excellent biography, but it has caught 
enough of Dame Ethel’s fearful energy to make 


one glad it is just a book and that one does not | 


have to meet all the people in it. 

Mary Lutyens’s story of herself growing up to 
the age of nineteen is a very different affair from 
the Dame Ethel book, though some characters 
come into both, notably her formidable mother, 
Lady Emily Lutyens. It is a delightful, simple and 
most courageous book. Chiefly it is about Mary’s 
feeling of great love for Krishnamurti's brother, 
Nitya. As a dull, secretive little girl (she tells us), 
the ‘baby of the family,’ she fell in love with this 
charming and candid young Indian, and, through 


all the strange and comical and really appalling 


vicissitudes of the Lutyens’ life, this love ran 
firm. The life does appear in many ways appalling. 
Lady Emily, who has spoken out well for herself, 
so there is little we do not know, was loved and 
‘sided with’ by the younger children in the sad 
coil of theosophy and the troubles that came of 
it. Yet always in the background, and appealing 
much to the reader’s sympathies, is the figure of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, bested and tormented by what 


one can only call the second-rate fancies of a | 


lordly wife. His was the genius, hers the clamour. 
Here again energy seems to have been the victim- 
iser, a wife’s energy unaccompanied by a just in- 
telligence. The author says nothing of this, nor 
does she need to. Her book is a heartrending 
and limpid tribute to a child’s power of fetching 
what it wants—Nitya, love and her own life— 
from a world given up to travels and manias. 
If she and her sister, Elizabeth Lutyens, the 
composer, have a touch of genius, they have this 
in common with their shadowy great father. 
STEVIE SMITH 
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The ( 


Flame Trees 


of Thika 


Memories of an African Childhood 


Laurens van der Post 


‘I found myself held and entranced 
by this tale at times so tender, en- 
dearing and poignant and at others 
so light, carefree and gay’ 
William Plomer 


‘Memoirs of life in Africa, are getting 
more interesting than novels, but few 
are likely to be as good as Mrs. 4 
Huxley’s’ 


George Malcolm Thomson 


‘A book of sharp focus, nostalgic 
mood, beguiling charm’ 


Jon Godden 


‘Mrs. Huxley is an authority on 
African affairs, and her intimate 
knowledge of Kenya shows in every 
word’ 


Mrs Robert Henrey 


‘Her finest book to date ... an 
enchantment to read’ 16s. net 


VINCENT 
BUCKLEY 


Poetry and Morality 


Introduction by 
Professor Basil Willey 


Kathleen Nott 


‘Serious and stimulating . . . great 
fairness and objectivity’ 21s. net 


MARIUS BEWLEY 


The Eccentric 
Design 


Form in the Classic American Novel 


D. W. Harding 


‘Fresh and stimulating . . . Mr. 
Bewley’s penetration and subtlety in 
identifying the central preoccupa- 
tions of his writers are dependable 
and rewarding’ 25s. net 
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Versions of Pastoral 


Kenneth Grahame 1859-1932. By Peter Green. 
(John Murray, 30s.) 

Tue golden age of children’s books was the 
solidly, comfortably, middle-class Victorian, 
when fantasy did not need to guard itself against 
Freudian interpretations, and family life and 
social pressures were equally intense. Fantasy was 
at once an escape, a wish-fulfilment and an 
opportunity for covert satire. Writing from this 
point of view, which resembles Professor Emp- 
son’s in his ‘Alice’ essay, Mr. Green has pro- 
duced, for the centenary of Kenneth Grahame’s 
birth, a very attractive biography which also 
contributes something to the sociology of Vic- 
torian literature. Indirectly, and despite occa- 
sional exaggeration of the intrinsic scale of 
Grahame’s writings, it suggests the wider signifi- 
cance of late nineteenth-century pastoralism and 
the cult of Pan, of which the early stories of 
E. M. Forster are, perhaps, late examples. The 
only other biography, by Patrick Chalmers, is 
wholly uncritical and misleading in its approach. 
Homeless but home-loving, a dreamer from 
the first but also nervously conventional, wishing 
to be respectable as an Oxford don but side- 
tracked into respectability as a clerk, later Secre- 
tary, of the Bank of England, Grahame reveals, 
with ingenuous clarity, the sort of split- 
mindedness which distinguishes many greater Vic- 
torians. 

Grahame was not (as has sometimes been 
supposed) a wistful anarchist who lacked the 
courage of his convictions; the division, the 
battle, was in himself. Only half his nature 
fought against the things he satirized. ... 
Besides -he had banking in his Scots blood. 

As it describes, with delicacy and affection, the 





what do you 
mean 


the new 
Readers Union? 


The new RU is the old RU in excelsis. We have 
provided good books at a fraction of their normal 
prices for more than twenty-one years; but we 
have bigger, exciting plans for 1959, 

It’s plain truth (though it sounds exaggerated) 
that if you are ready to devote to books the price 
of a newspaper or a couple of daily cigarettes you 
can have your pick of today’s publishing in RU’s 
members-only bargain editions, 

If you are lively-minded; if you are interested 
in the enlargement of life that books can give you; 
if you want a home library of lifetime value for 
yourself or the family; if your hunger for books 
threatens your bank balance, then you can hardly 
do without RU. 

The thing to do now is to get RU’s leaflet 
called “Down with the Cost of Reading’’—find 
out about the growing privilege of RU member- 
ship. Post the coupon. Or send a card or phone 
or call. 
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38 William IV Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2, 
Telephone: Tem 0525 
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attitudes of this rather undeveloped man, with 
his ‘prepubertal outlook’ and his uneasy footing 
both in the National Observer of W. E. Henley 
and in The Yellow Book, the biography helps 
to define the moral experience of the Nineties. 
Grahame’s talent was a slight one, with more in 
it of Stevenson than of Richard Jefferies, and 
his interest in country things was suburban. But 
his books were never entirely for children, though 
the narrator might be a child. It is clear that the 
point of such a story as ‘Sawdust and Sin,’ from 
The Golden Age, requires adult experience and 
an ability to take several points of view simul- 
taneously. But the effect is usually so slight, like 
poems in paraphrase, that one may well question 
whether the stories are worth returning to. Things 
like ‘Exit Tyrannus,’ which Mr. Green finds 
‘flawless,’ seem a little precious. There is always, 
however, a latent genuineness which this bio- 
graphy clarifies and which comes out especially 
clearly in the contrast between Grahame and his 
wife Elspeth, ‘simultaneously clever and fey.’ 
With The Wind in the Willows the case is 
different, for one can no more help hearing, read- 
ing, and as a parent re-reading, about Mole than 
about Alice. Grahame’s stories do not offer any- 
thing like the scope for psychoanalysis of Dodg- 
son’s, but it is interesting to have significances 
pointed out and linked up in things which one 
had faintly registered but had not thought about 
in this way. The story, which is all the stronger for 
having been written for Grahame’s son Alastair, 
is part of the literature of protest against urbanism 
and of vague fears of social anarchy. 
There is no reason to suppose that Grahame 
was immune from this infectious emotional 
apprehensiveness; and a good deal which indi- 
cates that The Wind in the Willows was, inter 
alia, a subconscious defence against it, a fan- 
tasy in which country gentlemen finally 
triumphed over the unprincipled radical canaille. 
The lurking lawless terror of the Wild Wood, 
the open anarchy when Toad Hall is usurped 
by stoats and weasels—all this is Grahame’s 
minuscule projection of his own social fears. 
Mr. Green interweaves his analysis of the fable 
and Grahame’s personal tragedy with compas- 
sion and scholarship—how fated seems the ex- 
change of embittered letters about marriage be- 
tween Elspeth and the first Mrs. Thomas Hardy, 
both women with ‘ideals.’ His inadequacies as a 
husband and parent are not spared: not all the 
stories of stoats and weasels could save poor 
Alastair from suicide. 
G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


Zutistes, les 


The Oxford Companion to French Literature. 
Compiled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey and 
J. E. Heseltine. (O.U.P., 45s.) 

Dictionary of French Literature. Edited by 
Sidney D. Braun. (Peter Owen, 42s.) 


OF all foreign influences exerted upon English 
culture that of France has been incomparably the 
strongest and the most fruitful. Nothing can com- 
pare with the steady pressure of Paris on genera- 
tions of educated Englishmen. For this there are 
other reasons than mere proximity. French litera- 
ture and art can be said to be largely comple- 
mentary to our own. Its ruthless psychological 
perceptions and its economy of means provide a 
corrective for the Anglo-Saxon tendency to lapse 
into long-winded sentimentality, while the value 
of mere intelligence—prized perhaps too highly 
across the Channel—can be usefully asserted at a 
time, and in a place, where the qualifications for 
being an intellectual fraud have been lowered to 
the point of vanishing altogether. Apart from 
this immediate impact on individual writers, 
French civilisation also represents something 
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quite special in European and, indeed, in wor\ 
culture. For an Englishman an acquaintance with 
it is the easiest way to grasp the meaning of the 
word ‘classical.’ From Chardin to Braque, from 
Diderot to Gide he will find a sense of measure 
uniting individual works that are otherwig 
totally different in kind. At the centre of this feel. 
ing is to be found a balanced concept of man’s 
nature developed by a series of moralists stretch. 
ing from Montaigne to Camus. This tradition js 
the most extreme instance we possess of man’; 
aspiration to self-criticism and self-control; and jf 
a symbol of its presence is wanted, it is there in the 
French language itself—the most consciously 
shaped of all modern European tongues. 

By issuing an Oxford Companion to French 
Literature the University Press have paid their due 
tribute to the primacy of its influence, and the 
editors have done a job which is in the best 
traditions of Oxford reference books. As some- 
one professionally concerned with writing about 
French literature, | can only heave a sigh of 
relief at the infinity of pains the possession of 
this book is going to save me in the future, Its 
references extend from ‘Abailard, see Abélard’ to 
‘Zutistes, les,’ and take in such useful omnibus 
subjects as ‘Dictionaries and encyclopedias’ 
‘Foreign influences’ and ‘Censorship.’ In general 
the information given is accurate, full and con. 
cise, and the cross-referencing makes it almost 
impossible to miss a useful entry. Of course, there 
are one or two criticisms to be made. The article 
on Surrealism does not mention Robert Desnos. 
Reverdy is given very inadequate treatment com- 
pared with Aragon and Eluard, who are far less 
important poets. The article on Marc Bloch lists 
his historical works but does not mention 
L’Etrange Défaite, the best book on 1940. And 
it is simply not true to say that ‘psychology has 
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The Great Civil War 


A Military History of the First Civil War, 1642-46 
LT-COL ALFRED H. BURNE & 
LT-COL PETER YOUNG 


No purely military history of the Civil War has yet 
been written. This book is therefore an important 
contribution to historical studies. (17 maps, 36s) 





Christianity in a 
Revolutionary Age 


Vol. 1: The 19th Century in Europe (Background 
and the Roman Catholic phase) | 
K. S. LATOURETTE 


This is the first volume of five in a new survey of 
Christianity since the French Revolution. Dr 
Latourette is the author of the greatest religious 
history of our time—‘A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity’. (50s) 


A Fine and 


Private Place 


ANN HEBSON 


An exciting novel that introduces a new noe 
from the Deep South. ims (1 
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little part’ in André Malraux’s novels. However, 
in a book of this size some disagreements with 
the judgment of the editors are inevitable. 

It is something of a coincidence that the same 
month in which The Oxford Companion is being 
published should also see the appearance (here, 
it came Out Originally in America) of a Dictionary 
of French Literature. As its title suggests, the 
scope of this volume is somewhat narrower than 
the Oxford one, but in a number of cases 
(notably in that of the article ‘language’) it both 
adds to and improves on it. Its treatment of the 
literature of the Twenties and Thirties is fuller 
(Robert Desnos gets his mention this time, and 
the article on ‘“Resistance” Literature’ is of 
peculiar interest). Evidently scholars keep them- 
selves more up to date across the Atlantic. The two 
books have some deficiencies in common, too: in 
neither is the treatment of versification really 
adequate, and in neither is there an article on 
‘poésie pure.’ Still, these are minor blemishes. Here 
for the first time are two comprehensive instru- 
ments de travail for English students of French 
literature. May they make good use of them. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Outside the Theatre 


Sights and Spectacles. By McCarthy. 


(Heinemann, | 8s.) 


Mary 


For once the misgivings in the author's preface 
are a perfect clue to the weaknesses of the ensuing 
book. This is a selection from the articles on the 
theatre which Mary McCarthy contributed for 
twenty years to the Partisan Review, starting at 
the time of the Spanish Civil War and the Mos- 
cow Trials, and it does contain, as she says, 
a lot of systematic youthful scorn. The tone is a 
little priggish sometimes, that of some pure, exact- 
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ing girl. Since the Trotskyite Partisan Review had 
to compete in austerity with the Communists they 
had broken with, their very theatre critic had to 
guard against allowing hostages to the enemy, had 
to cast a suitably cold eye. She reviewed, 
therefore, without complimentaries and without 
compliments; many of her findings have a kind 
of correctness in the higher sense and the reader 
has the impression every now and then of rules 
being proved, of grist arriving at the mill. The 
plan of one or two of her notices, of course, takes 
its heat from that body of Left-wing theory which 
was kept continually on the boil in the back room 
of the paper—thus she finds fault with a play. on 
the country’s housing troubles for stopping short 
of nationalisation. But even when there is noth- 
ing political at stake the same manner occasion- 
ally appears, giving the same sense of system and 
suggesting a certain lack of juice or enjoyment: 
here if ever she is the expert in the less digni- 
fied forms of error. 

Add to this that she emerges as a very literary 
writer with no special regard for the theatre itself 
and her notices might seem like a pained and mis- 
guided effort to get the stage to toe the line of a 
radicalism primarily interested in other matters. 
This, however, is not the case. We are entitled to 
wonder how the legitimate Anglo-American 
theatre has been able to keep going during these 
years if so many famous talents deserve to have 
their withers wrung like this, but there can be no 
doubt of the serious and disturbing character of 
many of her criticisms. Her austerity is also pro- 
duced by her well-known intelligence, which has 
virtually become an institutional assumption in 
English reviewing, and by her keen sense of 
literature. She thinks that plays are a part of 
literature, subject to all the essential requirements 
of literary criticism and to something more than 
those special theatrical standards which tend to 
be used as a rear entrance, letting in what the 
other requirements would exclude. Plays must be 
well written and producers must produce what 
their playwrights have put down for them. Odets 
is deplored and so is A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Arthur Miller writes badly and so does Eugene 
O'Neill, though he also figures as, at times, a 
solid observer of types and atmospheres, whose 
Irish actor in A Long Day's Journey is the real 
thing which Arthur Miller’s salesman is not. The 
stock, melodramatic stuffing of Huis Clos is 
knocked out (‘those older writers, who were 
not existentialists, had, even in their failing 
moments, a less journalistic sense of the horror of 
existence’), and the selection ends with a rous- 
ing account of the ‘pornographic’ use of religion 
in The Potting Shed and with an equally rousing 
appreciation of John Osborne. By this point a 
good deal of contemporary American drama, 


which has also taken its place, with the heroic | 
incoherence of the Method actor, as one of the | 


positives of English theatre criticism, has landed 
on the slag heap. It is perhaps a pity that she has 
not considered the implications of remaindering so 
many accepted reputations, but the toughness of 
this outsider is well worth an English edition, and 
| shall be curious to see what happens when the 
taste for Miss McCarthy collides with the taste 
for modern American drama. In a place where 
so much is forgiven to the theatre critic who has 
a big appetite for a wide range of productions 
and who cares tremendously for technical and 
professional detail, her qualities as a critic will 
probably be regarded as unsuited to the discus- 
sion of the theatre. Clearly she is offering some- 
thing we are not used to: a kind of discussion 
which combines an interest in the theatre with an 
interest in books and human behaviour, in which 
plays are compared with the reality they are meant 
to describe. KARL MILLER 
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Various Formalities 


A Travelting Woman. By John Wain. (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 
The Chains of Love. By Zoé Oldenbourg. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
The Secret of Luca. By Ignazio Silone. (Cape, 15s.) 
Fontamara. By Ignazio Silone. (Ace Books, 2s. 6d.) 

The Tournament. By Peter Vansittart. (The Bodley Head, 15s.) 
The Poorhouse Fair. By John Updike. (Gollancz, 15s.) 


Jorn Wain’s latest novel blazes off in a con- 
fusion of high comedy and dangling motivations. 
George Links, a young country solicitor, growing 
restive in the four-year-old harness of his 
marriage, takes Janet’s advice and visits an 
analyst in London. His bachelor chum Captax 
prompts him to make this the excuse for occa- 
sional nights in town, even finding him a room in 
the house of a gentleman more attached to the 
charms of philosophy than to those of Ruth, his 
sexy wife. George and Ruth inevitably become 
lovers, but Mr. Wain has two or three tricks 
still up his sleeve, and the finale, crystallised in 
a brilliantly annihilating interview between 
George and the wise, ‘wronged’ husband, is unex- 
pected. It is also profoundly unsatisfactory. As 
one would expect, there is plenty of actual intelli- 
gence on display: when George and Captax 
dissect each other’s shabbiness, for instance, Mr. 
Wain beautifully catches that eager vindictiveness 
peculiar to close friends. But something, one 
suspects, went wrong with the conception of A 
Travelling Woman (who is she, by the way? wife? 
mistress?) during the writing. Tone and character 
swim out of focus and the plot becomes increas- 
ingly formal; by playing for laughs at what seem 
almost wilfully inopportune moments and, as it 
were, spoofing George’s feelings out of existence 
—his heart staggered briefly, as if struck a glanc- 
ing blow with a mallet,—Mr. Wain so effectively 
ensures the withdrawal of our sympathy that the 
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crippling strokes at the end rain on air. ‘It’s always 
cheering-up to hear about other people’s silly mis- 
takes and embarrassments,’ says Janet somewhere 
I wouldn’t rely on that. 

The Chains of Love could hardly have 
less in common with Mr. Wain’s Links. Mme 
Oldenbourg’s generous and spirited book is 
set in post-war Paris and follows the fortunes 
of Elie, a returned PoW, full of unorthodox 
Communist idealism; Stéphanie, the Jewish girl 
he had fleetingly loved before going off to fight; 
and Aron, the tender, egocentric artist, with whom 
she is now, platonically, living. Elie commits 
suicide, Stéphanie finds happiness by giving her- 
self to Aron, Aron deserts her. Mme Olden- 
bourg’s characters behave with great intensity 
most of the time: few people, I think, live as 
they do; but she persuades you as you read that 
it might be a splendid thing if more of us could. 
She moves from Marxist debate to the chitchat 
of galleries, from the lunatic outpourings of 
lovers to the cool inquisitions of those in whom 
love has died. Hers is a Protean, if sentimental, 
talent: compassionate, imaginative and largely 
comprehensive. I found this long work drooped 
rather at the end, where prominence is finally 
awarded to Stéphanie; the story, in becoming hers, 
floats out on a wave of the slightly suspect 
‘poetry’ which Mme Oldenbourg allows, every 
now and then, to usurp the processes of thought. 

In The Secret of Luca, the hero of the title 
quietly returns to his native village after a life- 
time in prison for a murder of which he is guilt- 
less. Silone begins by flexing the old ironic 
muscles at the ignorant malice that greets Luca, 
and at the cynical haverings of the council who 
are preparing a ceremonial welcome for Andrea, 
a rising young Socialist who had been the bane 
of the village in Fascist times. Remembering (and 
now re-reading) Silone’s thirty-year-old classic, 
Fontamara, with its clear, compelling images of 
peasant bewilderment, civic corruption and mar- 
tial cruelty, one anticipates upheaval in the 
village with Andrea’s arrival: but the plot, in fact, 
settles down to the pace of an investigation. The 
injustice to Luca had fired Andrea as a boy to 
his present beliefs and he now sets about repaying 
the old man by establishing his innocence. 
jradually Andrea forces the truth from a retired 
priest, Don Serafino, from the surly peaSantry 
and, ultimately, from the teluctant Luca himself. 
The secret is disappointingly conventional, and 
the Victorian formality of language comes oddly 
from the mouth of the peasant Luca: asa result, 
his nobility, on which the story depends, rings a 
bit hollow. 

Lastly: two highly self-conscious, extra- 
ordinarily skilled performances—The Tourna- 
ment and The Poorhouse Fair. Mr. Vansittart’s 
book is precisely what one means by a tour de 
force, 1 imagine, a kind of verbal tapestry of a 
dukedom in medizval France, woven with sage 
mottoes and a thin gold thread of plot. A mass 
of magpie facts has gone into this fantastically 
glamorous, bedizened world. At its worst, it 
degenerates into the most magnificent inventories 
of food and furnishing you're ever likely to read: 
at its best, if you can support so much manner, 
it conveys a pall-like sense of the superstitious 
fog swirling in all but the brightest heads of the 
time. Mr. Updike writes for The New Yorker, 
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where every word is reputed to count, and his 
short book tells of a sad-funny day, twenty years 
hence, in the lives of a group of old people and 
their chilly, well-meaning Prefect. Some of the 
old ’uns are marvellously vivid and round, for all 
the economy of their presentation. And the few 
sentences that stand up and take little bows at their 
cleverness probably won't spoil your pleasure in 
this fable JOHN COLEMAN 


Germany’s Wrongs 


A Short History of Germany, 1815-1945, By E. J, 
Passant. (C.U.P., 20s.) 

German History, 1933-45. By H. Mau and H, 
Krausnick. (Oswald Wolff, 15s.) 

Germany and World Politics in the Twentieth 
Century. By Ludwig Dehio. (Chatto and 
Windus, 18s.) 


WILL there ever be a time when books on German 
history are not topical? When Germany’s 
problems—problems largely rooted in the con- 
sciousness of a people obsessed with history— 
cease to threaten the peace of Europe? Here in 
the heart of Europe, it seems, is a people which 
cannot banish history, a people filled with 
nostalgic, romantic and all too often pathological 
preoccupation with the wrongs allegedly inflicted 
on them in the past: the long centuries of 
numbing, powerless fragmentation, for which 
France was largely held responsible, the ‘wrong’ 
inflicted even by Bismarck when he created a 
Reich from which ‘our German brothers’ in 
Austria were excluded, the wrongs of the ‘dic- 
tated’ peace of Versailles, and now the wrongs 
of 1945. Admittedly this is not the whole story. 


There is another Germany, represented today by 


tough industrialists and a booming middle class, 
which does not intend to allow nolitical compli- 
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cations, such as reunification, to disturb the enunciation of the Fiihrer principle, ‘leadership 
tangible benefits of Dr. Adenauer’s Wirtschafts- was the function of an “officer” class. 


wunder. But when it comes to politics, and par- 
ticularly to foreign politics, nostalgia and 
hard-headedness show in German history a re- 
markable capacity to combine. 

Germany is the Peter Pan of Europe. the 
country which, for all its Goethes and Kants and 
Beethovens, did not grow up politically. Because 
of the deep cleft scored across the German mind 
by quietism, which resulted (in Professor Dehio’s 
words) in ‘the peculiarly German tendency to 
isolate spiritual matters from questions of politi- 
cal power, the essential German history (alas) 
js not the history of its poets and philosophers 
and musicians, but political history. And what, 
the reader of the three books here under review 


may well ask, is this history but a long record 
of hallucination? There was the illusion, first of 
all, of the nineteenth-century German liberals 


that Germany, with minorities in every bordering 
land, could be peacefully united without detri- 
ment to its neighbours, just as today there is the 
illusion that it can be reunited without upsetting 
the equilibrium of Europe. There was the 
illusion behind the First World War that Ger- 
many, in spite of its continental status, could 
compete on an equal footing in world policy with 
the great maritime empires of Great Britain and 
the United States. There was the illusion, father- 


ing the ‘stab-in-the-back legend,’ that Germany 
by some mysterious process had not lost the First 
World War, but had been cheated by specious 
promises and Wilson’s Fourteen Points. There 
was the illusion, still all too active today. that 
the ill-gotten gains of the three Partitions of 
Poland were Germany's ‘natural’ territories for 
all time. And, finally, there was the bland deter- 
mination, which was the essential psychological 
basis of Nazism, to ignore, in Dr. Mau’s words, 


the three primary causes of Germany’s situation 


alter 1918: that she had lost the war, that she 
had signed the Treaty of Versailles, and that 
she had accepted the status of a democratic 
republic 

It is remarkable that the second and _ third 


of the three books which make all this abundantly 
written by Germans. the late Dr. 
no concessions, neither does Dr. 
Mau or Professor Dehio. (Dr. Krausnick, 
on the other hand, who completed Dr. Mau’s 
volume after the latter’s premature death, is more 
solt-hearted, though certainly not apologetic.) 
Professor Dehio’s five essays are uneven; but the 
three main pieces offer a brilliant analysis of the 
illusions of Germany policy, the misconceptions 
behind German imperial ambitions, and the mis- 
use of the idea of a German ‘mission, in the 
Wilhelminian period. They could scarcely be 
bettered. Dr. Mau’s admirable account of the 
Nazi era has as its central theme German readi- 
hess, ever since 1918, ‘to accept an illusion in 
place of reality,’ until after 1933 ‘a complete split 
of reality’ becomes characteristic of ‘the structure 
of political events.’ This is a remarkable book, 
Not because it gets so much into so small a 
compass, but because it banishes emotional- 
sm without obliterating moral sense. There are 
nO concessions here, either on behalf of the 
German army with its ‘compliant and willing’ 
commanders, or on behalf of the German popu- 
lace. Dr. Passant’s book, though it reaches 
farther back, points unerringly in the same direc- 
tion, Pedestrian at first, it comes to life when 
"Teaches the reign of William I] and the Weimar 
Republic, and leaves us with a profound sense 
Of the impotence of the democratic forces in 
Germany, their distaste for political responsibility 
and the ingrained acceptance by all classes of a 
‘hierarchical society’ in which long before the 


clear are 


Passant makes 


Readers viewing the German scene today will 
hardly derive comfort from these books, unless 
they consider that Professor Dehio and Dr. Mau 
are representative of current German thinking 
It is true, as Professor Dehio argues, that 
conditions have changed so radically since 1945 
that the danger of a German hegemony, which 
faced the world in 1914 and again in 1939, is no 
longer real. But the opportunities for German 
political manceuvre to restore its position in a 
narrower setting are still there; on a world stage 
it may sull play the part which Serbia played 
on the European stage in 1914, inspiring an in- 
cident like Sarajevo, with a view to incorporating 
the East German Republic or regaining the 
eastern territories lost to Poland, which will start 
a world conflagration. No one would wish to 
assert today that this is the direction in which 
German policy is moving; but who in his senses 
would overlook the risks and possibilities? The 
question facing the German people after twelve 
years of Nazi rule, Dr. Krausnick writes, was 
whether they would ‘ever be able to set up a State 
again. But was this really the decisive question, 
which the Nazi dictatorship left unanswered? 
Many looking back after another twelve years, 
may think it more important to ask whether 1945 
taught Germans the lessons 1918 had failed to 
drive home. It was Bismarck who said: ‘The 
most important political fact in the modern 
world is that the British and Americans speak 
the same language.” To which Mr. Passant, with 
characteristic sobriety, appends the comment: ‘It 
is possible that the bitter experience of two great 
wars may at length convince Bismarck’s succes- 
sors of the truth of his remark.’ 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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Scholar’s Life 


Paper Boats: An Autobiography. Ky E. M. Butler. 
(Collins, 16s.) 


JOHNSON’s famous warning, to ‘mark what ills the 
scholar’s life assail, seems curiously remote from 
the realities of modern scholarship. Envy and 
want are equally absent from Miss Butler’s modest 
story, and if she records ‘plenty of toil in quest 
of such unlikely Germans as Theodor Mundt 
and Prince Piickler-Muskau, her only taste of jail 
was when she was detained at a police station on 
the’ Suffolk coast in 1916, suspected—for a few 
idiotic hours—of signalling to enemy suomarines. 
For a staunch patriot, that was a chastening ex- 
perience and as wildly illogical as the author's 
relations with Germany in general. The Professor 
Emeritus of German at Cambridge is no naive 
enthusiast for the nation and the literature of her 
scholarly choice, the choice itself being largeiy 
the result of accident. Of the ‘two opposing 
currents’ of French and German literature, * 
of them equally capable of sweeping me away. it 
was the German current on which she eventually 
set sail her paper boats. But there can have been 
few German scholars more critical of modern 
trends in German life or more sceptical of German 
intellectuality. Having had the good fortune to be 
educated in both Germany and France, she was 
early inoculated against what Orwell called 
‘transferred nationalism.’ She had, it is true, a 
‘country of the heart, but it was neither Germany 
nor France: it was pre-revolution Russia, which 
she saw just in time in 1917, as a nurse on the 
eastern front. Perhaps we lost a Russian scholar 
rather than a French when Miss Butler enrolled 
under Goethe and Heine. 
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Earn As You Pay 


A Stmple Guide for the Taxpayer. By John Wood. 
(Putnam, 9s. 6d.) 
ONcE upon a time income tax was opposed as 
likely to bear most harshly upon the honest citi- 
zen who declared his liability. But today, with 
PAYE, there is strictly limited scope for con- 
cealment: wherever tax is deducted at source, 
the victims are more likely to pay too much 
than to get away with too little. In short, income 
tax may bear most unfairly on the innocents who 
do not know what taxation can legitimately be 
avoided, or who grudge the fee of an accountant 
to protect their pocket. John Wood's most read- 
able Guide could almost be described as a short 
manual on tax avoidance. He quotes a Scottish 
judge, Lord Clyde, to establish that whilst the 
duty. of the Inland Revenue is to collect as 
much taxes as the law allows, the taxpayer has 
the right ‘to prevent, so far as he honestly can, 
the depletion of his means by the Inland 
Revenue.’ Here is the difference between tax 
avoidance and tax evasion, and after warning 
against the penalties for the latter and the 
intricacies of the former, Mr. Wood steers us 


THE 


through the fiscal jungle with a sure-footed facility 
that is exhilarating to follow. If there is a 
criticism it can only be that in his hands the 
pyramid of expediency thrown up by successive 
Finance Acts begins to look almost logical. But 
then if all the victims grasp the opportunities 
presented by such allowances as those for 
dependants, old age, expenses, house mainten- 
ance, life assurance and other forms of savings, 
there would be less arbitrariness between people 
in similar circumstances. Chapter !V alone could 
save several times the cost of this book to anyone 
with £100 or more to put into small savings. For 
those higher up the tax scale, the chapters on 
double-taxation relief, Schedule A and estate duty 
are a cheap investment. For everyone, the chap- 
ters on indirect taxes and where the money goes 
are a positive goad to ease the burden wherever 
possible. This authoritative book, with its one 
hundred pages of clear, direct prose, should be 
compulsory reading for a nation of taxpayers. An 
enterprising Labour back-bencher might suggest 
that its cost be accepted by the Inland Revenue 
as an allowable expense for all conscientious 
tax-avoiders. 

RALPH HARRIS 


What’s in a Name? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 471: Report by Papoose 


The usual prize was offered for a poem, in the manner of Herrick, Tennyson, Shelley, 
Swinburne, Marvell or Andrew Young, introducing names of modern flowers. 


From reading through the entries for this competi- 
tion I am even less inclined than formerly to agree 
with the implication of Shakespeare’s rhetorical 
question, and to agree wholeheartedly with Mary 
Edmond, who writes : 


Robert Herrick, I’m sure, would not have taken 
kindly to stiff, man-made-looking foreigners with 
outlandish names (e.g. chincherinchee). He would 
have enjoyed the tender gold of the jasmine in 
midwinter as he enjoyed the early violets; would 
have liked the colour and the Greek name of the 
Daphne; and would have liked both the simplicity 
(not far from its humble relation, Old-Man’s- 
Beard) and the clinging nature of the clematis 
(and its Greek name, again). 


Yes, but the terms of the competition required that 
those same stiff outlandish names should be intro- 
duced with such ingenuity as to blend with the 
style of the poet. Evidently this was more difficult 
than I had anticipated. ‘Just about the most impos- 
sibly difficult competition yet, I think,’ says 
James S. Fidgen, to my surprise. Herrick, indeed, 
inspired by far the greatest virtuosity: the poetry 
of P. M. and G. J. Blundell is never obscured by 
their technical ability; Cherry Evans failed to keep 


to Herrick’s strict metre but started off well: 
Welcome, chincherinchees, 
You do blow 
Summer snow 
Like silver finches. 
Margaret Cresswell is also highly commended for 
her Herrick, which deserves to be quoted in full; 
while Nancy Gunter wins the first prize of three 
guineas for her wit and learning. 
After the heavily decorated Victorian Tenny- 
son, it was refreshing to meet : 
Come along the border, Sue, 
For the freesias smell a treat. (MARION S. PARES) 
In Memoriam (Guy Kendall) was more success- 
fully treated than Maud or The Princess, with two 
exceptions: Hillman, whose first verse reads: 
Now creeps the schizophragma up the wall; 
Now to the rustic arch wisteria clings; 
Now does the lithospermum hug the stones 
With closest kisses; kiss and cling to me! 
And Alberick, who was a close runner-up for 
second prize, which, however, is shared by Sheila 
Knowles and Robin A. Henderson. The latter’s 
— was closely rivalled by Arcas and M. 
ivy. 
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Eschscholtzia is my garden fair, 
Such gypsy-darkness haunts her hair 
Its wilding strands best liken’d are 

To trailings of gypsophila. 


13, 1956 


Th’auricula her ear supplies, 

And coreopsis frames her eyes, 

Her mouth whence perfumed zephyrs slip 
Blooms as an antirrhinum’s lip. 

Warm’'d at her heart of agapanthus 

I kiss her hand of cheiranthus 

And kneel beside (as is most meet), 
Those polypodiums her feet. 


(ROBIN A. HENDERSON) 


From ‘On a Prospect of Flowers at Appleton House; 
by Andrew Marvell 


But now the chymick Sun doth fire 
With various Light the Lupin’s spire, 
And o’er the blue Delphinium’s tow’r 
Distills fresh dew in ev'ry flow’r; 
While Solidago, tall and bold, 
Waves in the Wind her plumes of gold. 
Above Lobelia’s drowsie Bed 
Arctotis droops his am’rous Head; 
Brave Gladiolus, lifting high 
His rosie Pike, salutes the Sky, 
And Fuchsia hangs her Clusters faire 
Like purple Lanterns on the aire. 
(SHEILA KNOWLES) 
Verses to be read in the context of ‘In Memoriam’: 

The lances of the bergamots 

Shall quiver where we often walked; 

And gold crocosmia where we talked 
Shall flash her swords about the plots, 


Where flame flowers smoulder in the sheen 
Of summer noons; and, at the close, 
When valiant evening primrose glows, 

Before the gloom rolls down the green 


Of darkening shrubbery, to the sedge. 
Still bowman’s root, with such rare grace 
As marked the lineaments of his face, 
Shall tremble by the water’s edge. 


COMMENDED 
(MARGARET CRESSWELL) 
To ALL Coy MAIDENS 
(After Herrick) 


Gather Godetia while ye may 
And Zinnias and Plumbago. 
The gardener who stoops today 
Tomorrow has lumbago. 
Make garlands of Nemesia, 
Saintpaulia, Salpiglossis, 
With fronds of fragrant Freesia, 
, Totempta bee’s proboscis. 


For all too soon their beauty fades, 
By thrips and aphis harried; 

And so will yours, my pretty maids, 
So haste ye to get married. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,035 





Solution on March 27 





ACROSS 
1 a wild ass stamps o’er his head’ 
(6) 


) 

4 Rasputin in an astounding dis- 
uise (8) 

8 Nurse’s costume in the cupboard 


10 Chastisement on the increase, jolly 
fine! (4-2) 

12 Bury? About half-way there (4) 

13 Me in a boat? I’m upset and 
loathe it (9) 

14 Call twice with a pound for the 
dramatist © 

16 The cliffs of Dover maybe would 
make good ballast (10) : 

17 Gas might take off from 16 for it! 


) 
19 Walrus who observes the code (5) 
21 = at leads to the beginnings 
of i 
22 A short poetic lad (5) 
24 He’s a proper Afghan! (6) 


25 Where a Frenchman gets a rise? (8) 
26 Manners? O, he maketh them (8) 
27 No admission for Richard? (6) 


DOWN 
1 Poor Tom who might have 
serpent in action on the cricket- 
field (7) 


2 You'll find it 
stampede (5) 

3 Rosy or Laura (7) 

5 Spite that might eventually lead 
to a caveat? (3-4) 

6 Handyman, pomeme, who gets to 
work at the end of a performance 


in a Ben Hur 


7 Have a late meal with the Sappers? 
Excellent! (7) 

9 noe scene of Wat Tyler’s rising 

11 pa Chats from the Chiropodist? 


) 
15 Rage, tenor! (anag.) (9) 


A first prize of = copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 


a book 
epened on March 24, 


be awarded to the senders of the first two correct soluti 
solutions: Crossword No. 1,035, 99 Gower St.. London, WC 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


17 _ gets a dish from the governor 
) 


18 Just say that again (7) 

19 It might enhance the flick of the 
lash (7) 

20 Quack, but no duck (7) 

23 “When the last —— of Ravens- 
wood to Ravenswood shall ride’ 
(Scott) (5) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,033 
ACROSS. — 1 Despondent. 6 Chap. 10 
Civic. 11 Burnished. 12 Singlets. 13 
Ransom, 15 Trim, 16 Anon, 17 Elvan. 
20 Riser. 21 Eros. 22 Thus. 24 Alarum. 
26 Padlocks. 29 Agincourt. 30 Lulli. 31 
Time. 32 Quick march. 

DOWN.—1 Docks. 2 Seventies. 3 Occult. 
4 Debutantes. 5 Norm, 7 Hahas, 8 Pedi- 
ments. 9 Pirates. 14 Unromantic. 15 
Termagant. 18 Vehicular. 19 Trounce. 
23 Slalom. 25 Axiom. 27 Stich. 28 Tutu. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Colonel H. Paget, Charton Barn, Rousdon, 
Lyme Regis, and Mr. W. R. Brookland, 
King Edward Ward, Q.A. Militasy Hos- 
pital, Millbank, London, SW1, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEEDNS. 


1959 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 


INCREASED BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 


MR. FREDK. A. POWELL’S STATEMENT 


THe ninety-third annual general meeting of the 
Britannic Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on 3rd April, 1959. The following statement by the 
chairman, Mr. Fredk. A. Powell, F.C.A., has been 
circulated with the accounts. 

There was a big fall in the market values of stock 
exchange securities in 1957 and we felt it wise in that 
year to write large sums off book values and to in- 
crease the investment reserve funds very substantially 
That market values are not the best test of intrinsic 
values is shown by the considerable recovery in prices 
which occurred even within a year. We 
able to certify that without taking into account our 
investment reserve funds, our assets are fully equal in 
the aggregate to book values. Nevertheless, in view 
of the magnitude of the movements in stock exchange 
prices which have occurred in recent years, we still 
think it wise to transfer each year a sum to investment 
reserves, and this year we have utilised £375.000 of 
our surplus in that way, bringing the investment re- 
serve funds in the life branches to £9,125,000. 


are now 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


We again made satisfactory progress in all branches 
in 1958 and record new business figures were written 
branches. The company’s total income 
increased by £1,153,000 and amounted to £19.620,000 
Premium income in the life branches at £13.889,000 
showed an £575,000. Total net interest 
income increased by no less than £520,000 to 
£4,890,000. Claim payments were £1,093.000 lower at 
£7,427.000 reduction in payments under 
maturing endowment assurances. Policies in force in 
the life branches assured with bonuses £243.176.000. 
ind there were also in force immediate and deferred 
ecuring £418,000 per annum. The 
lunds held for the security of policyholders amounted 


increase of 


due to a 


innuities total 


lo £112,587,000, an increase of £6,575 ,000. 
ORDINARY BRANCH 
In the Ordinary Branch there was a record increase 
Innew business in 1958. the new sums assured under 
life policies beine £€10.155.000. compared with 


£7.884.000 in 
assurance 
£517,000 

Premiums 


premiums for life 
amounted to 
1957. Single 


amounted to 


1957 New annual 
deferred annuities 
compared with £466,000 in 
annuity consid :ration 
£125,000, which was the same as the previous year 

Premium income at £4.515.000 was £170.000 more 
thin a-yeir ago. Net interest at £1.548.000 increased 
by £140.000. and the net rate earned on the fund in- 
creased from £3. 16. 10d. per cent. to £4. 3. Id. per 
cent. After two abnormally heavy years for maturing 
endowment assurances, total claims fell from 
£3,528 000 to a more normal total of £2 452.000. The 
lund increased during the year by £2,327.000 to 
£39.088,000 

The actuarial valuation of the life and annuity 
contracts was made at the same rates of interest and 
by the4ame mortality tables as in 1957, the life con- 
tracts "being valued by the net premium method at 
21 per cent. interest The surplus disclosed. inclusive 
o! £450,071 brought forward from 1957, amounted to 
£1.962.407. Out of this surplus £125.000 has been 
Wansferred to investment reserve fund and £1,220,985 


and 


and 


allocated to policyholders. A reversionary bonus of 
44/- per £100 sum assured under with-profits policies 
has been declared, compared with 42/- declared for 
1957 and 40/- for 1956. A first declaration of 35/- 
per cent. on the amount of the annuity has been 
made on with-profits approved retirement annuities 
in respect of each full year’s premium paid up to 
31st December, 1958. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Substantial progress was again made in this branch. 
Premium income increased by £404,000 to £9,374,000 
and funds by £3,816.000 to £62,.960.000. Sums assured 
under new policies increased by £928.000 to the record 
figure of £15,652,000. The net rate of interest earned 
on the fund increased by 7/9d. to £5. 10. I1d. per 
cent. The expense rate again increased, and at 28 per 
cent. was .5 per cent. higher than the rate for 1957. 
Death claims were up by £38,000 to £1.765,000 but 
were within the amount expected by the table of 
mortality used in the valuation. Maturity claims at 
£3.208,000 were down by £57,000. 

Endowment assurances continue to form the bulk 
of the new business and during 1958 new premiums 
under such contracts were 91 per cent, of the total 
new premiums. They are an excellent form of saving, 
both from the policyholders’ and the national point 
of view. and the regular call of the agent at the home 
of the policyholder does much to ensure that premium 
payments are maintained. During 1958, on the whole 
of our Industrial Branch business. no less than 19/9d. 
in the £of all premiums falling due was collected 

The actuarial valuation was again made on a net 
premium basis at 2$ per cent. by the same mortality 
table as a year ago. Inclusive of £1,481,538 brought 
forward from 1957, the surplus disclosed was 
£4.171.245. Out of this surplus £250.000 has been 
transferred to investment reserve fund and £1.720.000 
allocated to policyholders. On Britannic policies a 
reversionary bonus of 30/- £100 sum assured 
under premium-paying policies on which at least one 
year’s premiums had been paid by 31st December, 
1953. has been declared and total reversionary bonuses 
payable on claims before the next declaration will now 
run from -! ner cent. of the sum assured after pay- 
ment of one year’s premiums up to 394 per cent. after 
pavment of premiums for 39 years or more. On British 
Legal noticies a reversionary bonus of 20/- per £100 
sum assured has been declared. and total reversionary 
bonuses payable on claims before the next declaration 
will be at the rate of 31 per cent.. being | per cent for 
each year’s oremiums paid since the transfer of the 
business to the Britannic in 1927. 


per 


INVESTMENTS 

During 1958 there were signs of a slowing up of 
industrial and commercial activity in this country, 
and a realisation on the part of the government that 
the complex apparatus of official restriction and con- 
tro! which had been used in the fight against inflation 
was no longer appropriate for use in present circum- 
stances The credit squeeze was therefore abolished 
and replaced by measures designed to stimulate the 
national economy whilst maintaining a high standard 
of financial soundness. 
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These measures have had a_ beneficial effect, 
although their sufficiency has not yet been fully tested. 
World confidence in this country has been restored, 
the pound sterling has recovered strength and there 
are indications that a reasonable degree of internal 
price stability is being achieved. 

The relaxation of the credit squeeze was accom- 
panied by a progressive lowering of the bank rate 
which was reduced in stages from the crisis level of 7 
per cent. to 4 per cent., and there has in consequence 
been a considerable rise in the value of securities. 
Conditions for the investment of long-term money at 
satisfactory rates of interest have, however, remained 
reasonably good. 

The main changes in our assets, as shown in the 
balance sheet, consist of increases of £2,225,000 in 
mortgages, £1.723,000 in British Government and 
British Government guaranteed securities, and 
£1,599,000 in debenture stocks. Ordinary stocks show 
an increase of only £441,000, but this modest rise does 
not reflect our investment policy which still favours 
this type of security. We actually invested some 
£1,800,000 in this class. but we received no less than 
£1,360,000 for our ordinary shareholdings in hire 
purchase finance houses which were taken over by 
banks. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


During 1958 there was a continuing demand for 
house purchase facilities and we made 2,329 advances 
to owner-occupiers. The amount advanced to these 
borrowers was £3,529,000. We have been operating our 
scheme of mortgages coupled with life assurance for 
over 50 years, during which time £40,000,000 has 
been advanced to our policyholders, of which 
£22,000,000 remains outstanding. During the whole 
of this period we have never raised the rate of interest 
on existing loans, as we have felt that one of the 
great advantages of our scheme is that the borrower 
has known precisely from the beginning of the trans- 
action what the limit of his annual liability would 
be. Our experience as a lender to the home-owner has 
always been satisfactory and default and foreclosure 
are relatively rare occurrences. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


It is pleasing to report that for the first time the 
premium income exceeded £1.000,000, the increae 
of £103,000 in the year taking the total to £1,098,000. 
It is not so pleasing, however, to report a reduction 
in our profits in this branch from £43,129 to £27.976. 
A worsening claims experience in all types of business 
during 1958 was responsible for this. but by far the 
largest contributor was the motor-car and motor-cycle 
section, despite the higher premium which 
operated throughout the year. 

Again | wish to record our appreciation of the he!p 
and co-operation we receive from the British General 
Insurance Company with whom the whole of our 
general insurance business is reinsured, and to thank 
them for the attention which they so readily give to 
the day-to-day administration of Britannic business. 


rates 


STAFF 


The progress of a “Home Service” life assurance 
comoany whose renutation is built upon the service 
its staff gives at the homes of its policyholders. is 
largely in the hands of its outside staff. In our own 
company this home service is given by a field force 
of approximately 3.100 which includes 2.300 agents 
attached to 325 district offices throughout the United 
Kingdom. In addition, there are some 450 distr'ct 
office clerks and a staff of nearly 500 at the chief 
office in Birmingham. It is the team work of all these 
people which is mainly responsible for the very 
satisfactory report | have been able to lay before vou. 
I know you will endorse the thanks which the direc- 
tors have expressed in their report. Our relations with 
all sections of the staff continue to be firmly based on 
goodwill and mutual understanding, and I am confi- 
dent that the transfer of £275,000 to the staff pension 
fund which we are proposing to make, will have your 
full support. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOOVER LIMITED 


AN OUTSTANDING RESULT 





Tue Annual General Meeting of Hoover Limited 
will be held on April | at Perivale. Mr. H. W. Hoover 
is to preside. 

The following is an extract from the “Annual 
Review”: 

The consolidated profit for the Group at 
£5,847,490 shows an increase of 56% on 1957, with 





turnover of the British companies up by no less than 
28°%,. This outstanding result achieved last year, 
marked a milestone in the history of the Company, 
with turnover far exceeding any previous year and | 
profits surpassing the previous peak of 1954 by no less 
than £1,265,529. 

Although sales were stimulated by reductions in 
purchase tax and the removal of hire purchase | 
restrictions, even further impetus was added by the 
introduction to the home market of an entirely new 
Cleaner and a new Spin Dryer. 

The swiftness with which the community responded 
to the decontrol of hire purchase illustrates, very 
clearly, their eagerness to obtain labour saving appli- 
ances, which had been damped down by the high 
deposits imposed by Government order. 


NEW MODELS 

The new Cleaner Model 1334, of an entirely new 
design, has been well received by the trade and the 
public. This cleaner incorporates a number of entirely 
new features, is styled in contemporary colours and, 
we believe, is the best all round cleaner, in its price 
range, in the world today. It embodies the unique 
beating and sweeping principles upon which our 
success in this field has been built and which has 
kept us far ahead of our competitors in spite of their 
attempts to adapt these principles of cleaning to their 
products. 

In November we launched a new Spin Dryer on 
the British market. It has been designed as a com- 
panion to our hand wringer type of Washing Machine 
or for use as an independent unit and with the special 
design features we have incorporated, which place 
it in advance of any other make, we believe sales 
are likely to be of a high order. 

In the export market the recession in the United 
States, the fall of commodity prices in the primary 
producing countries, and the disturbed political 
situation in the Middle and Far East, militated against 
the development of our trade, although the position 
is now slowly improving. In spite of this, our total 
export business was maintained at a level close to 
that of the previous year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 

The consolidated net profit before taxation of 
£5,847,490 was arrived at after deducting £1,229,624 
for depreciation against £1,096,008 last year. Your 
Board recommends an increase of 10% in the final 
dividend to 50%, less tax, on each Ordinary and “S” 
Ordinary share, making a total of 60°, for the year. 

This recommendation was arrived at after a very 
careful assessment of the future capital required to 
develop our overall business, which will involve heavy 
expenditure on new projects, on new buildings and 
plant, and also considerable investment overseas to 
further the development of our trade in many impor- 
tant markets, 

The economy of this country is delicately poised 
at the moment and prospects for the current year 
are difficult to assess with any degree of certainty, 
because so much hinges on the future course of 
Government action. The April Budget is, therefore, 
awaited with no less interest than is the result of 
any General Election this year. 

On balance, we look forward to a good year in 
1959 although, as we have not failed to point out, 
competition is becoming increasingly severe in all 
our markets, and the necessity to utilise a greater 
proportion of our revenue in merchandising activities 
in order to maintain our leadership at home, and 
to increase our business overseas, may well reduce 
our available margins. 
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MONEY MADNESS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ScARED that a new wage-cost 
inflation may be sparked off by 
the steel industry, terrified that 
the inflation-hedging boom on 
Wall Street may get out of hand, 
the monetary authorities of 
America, with the blessing of 
the ageing President, have begun 
to make money dearer. Last week 
the Federal Reserve Banks of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Dallas raised their discount 
rates from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. and the 
remaining eight members of the Federal Reserve 
system are expected to follow suit. Could mone- 
tary orthodoxy be more insane? A wage-cost 
inflation in the United States, as in the United 
Kingdom, will never be stopped by dearer money. 
As for Wall Street, it is now in full orbit as the 
latest American satellite and has long since soared 
beyond the gravitational pull of interest rates. 
What the Federal Reserve authorities are more 
likely to do with their dear money policy, 
especially as they are being aided and abetted by 
a President intent on producing a budget surplus 
before he dies or retires, is to kill the business 
recovery in America. 

It may be recalled that the Federal Reserve did 
not wake up to the onslaught of the 1957 reces- 
sion before the last quarter of that year, when 
they began to reduce their rates from 34 per cent. 
After touching 1} per cent. in the first half of 
1958 the discount rate began to rise again in the 
second half and finished the year at 24 per cent. 
This was extraordinary enough in view of what 
was happening in the bond market. The Treasury 
was having great difficulty as usual in funding 
and the yield on long-term government bonds had 
risen to a shade over 4 per cent. Now interest rates 
on government-insured mortgages tend to oscil- 
late on a level about 2 per cent. above the yield 
on long-term government bonds. With mortgage 
rates up to 6 per cent. and over, the housing boom 
has collapsed, for intending house purchasers, 
worried by the threat of short-time working or 
unemployment, are not disposed to take on rents 
which dear money has raised to nearly $120 a 
month even on low-priced housing. Meanwhile 
the Federal mortgage agencies have run out of 
money and a new housing Bill is to be rushed 
through Congress. It will probably be the end of 
the year before housing can pick up again and that 
depends on a cheapening of money which the 
Federal Reserve seems determined to prevent! 
Indeed, the President has already suggested that 
he will ask Congress to raise the statutory ceiling 
on the rate which the Treasury is allowed to pay 
for long-term money, which is 4} per cent. That 
would mean house-owners and purchasers paying 
over 64 per cent. for government-sponsored mort- 
gages. To kill the housing boom before industrial 
investment in the private sector of the economy 
gets going, and to balance the Budget by June, 
1960—all this is suicidal. The madness in Wall 
Street seems to have conjured up nihilistic tenden- 
cies in Washington. 

The monetary authorities in London must be 
warned against being drawn into this monetary 
madness. The Treasury bill rate was fortunately 
left unchanged last week at 3;% per cent. after its 
previous week’s rise. Last year continental coun- 
tries pursued a cheaper money policy and, exclud- 
ing France, Bank rates were reduced well below 
the British level of 4 per cent. Money rates in 
London are still somewhat higher than in most 


continental centres. As the £ is for the time beings 
more popular currency than the dollar it will no 
matter if New York rates rise above London. Ang 
this should not prevent our Bank rate being 
reduced to 34 per cent.—as it should if unemploy. 
ment remains long at its present high level and if 
the Continent reinforces a cheaper money policy 
As Sir George Bolton has suggested, the European 
capital market must unite and break away from 
the American influence. Let the British Govern. 
ment go ahead with its encouragement of cop. 
sumer buying and at the same time step up the 
capital expenditures of the public sector and 
stimulate investment in the private sector by te. 
introducing differential investment allowances, 
And let it give orders to the Bank of England to 
provide the banking system with the cash base 
needed to support a further rise in deposits. After 
all, since the credit squeeze the increase in bank 
deposits has fallen far short of the increase in the 
national income. 

Even if Bank rate is not reduced in the near 
future the Treasury can help industrial investment 
by reducing the long-term rate of interest. This is 
not a difficult thing to do but the Chancellor must 
be prepared first for an over-all Budget deficit 
and then for an expansion of bank cash as the 
economy moves into higher activity. An over-all 
Budget deficit (pace the Governor of the Bank 
of England) is really of no importance provided 
total savings are equal to total investment (as 
they seem to be) and provided total demand is not 
in excess of the potential supply of labour and 
resources. If there is no inflation in the economy 
and therefore no need for higher rates of interest, 
then there is absolutely no harm in an increase 
in the supply of bank money which will enable 
the banks to increase their assets (high time this, 
seeing that the banks are now being forced to sell 
investments in order to increase advances!), As 
soon as the supply of bank money has been in- 
creased the prices of gilt-edged securities will rise, 
the long-term rate of interest will fall and indus- 
trialists will be tempted to raise more capital for 
the improvement of their old plant and the instal- 
lation of new. Let us hope that the monetary 
authorities do not tie their hands, as they have 
done in America, by looking fearfully for infla- 
tion under every banker’s bed. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 

HE last Stock Exchange account of the 

financial year closed more brightly on Tues- 
day after a depressing session. The rise in Ameri 
can money rates had upset the gilt-edged market, 
the attempted revolution in Iraq had brought 
down oil shares, gold mines were still being sold 
from the Continent and British industrial equities 
were suffering from a complex of economic and 
political ‘incertainties. On Wednesday there was 
a better feeling. Many investors are looking for 
a good Budget to enable them to reduce their 
commitments, but this has been pretty well dis- 
counted and if there is disappointment over Mr. 
Amory’s proposals there could be more selling. 
Prudent investors will therefore realise a few 
profits now and get some cash in hand for 
bargain-hunting. | understand that the ‘ring 
cables and the price-fixing in meters is to be 
broken up by the Restrictive Practices Court and 
this will depress the cable manufacturers’ and 
electrical shares generally. The preliminary results 
of ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES did not help 
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THE ss 
this market. My old policy of sticking to the 
equities of the leading stores and makers of con- 
sumer durable goods still remains the safest. 
Brokers’ advice to begin picking up the shares 
of capital goods manufacturers and depressed 
shipping companies seems premature, as the re- 
ports of AEI and P. and O. have indicated. 
Beechams 

The shares of the BEECHAM GRouUP have been 
a strong market on American buying up to 
30s. 6d. This has been on the report of the com- 
panys new penicillin discovery which would 
enable people who have previously been allergic 
to penicillin to take the drug. The group’s trading 
results for the half year to September were satis- 
factory without being brilliant, but the interim 
dividends have been raised on the increased capital 
and if a final of 11 per cent. is paid, making 25 
per cent. for the year, the yield at 30s. 6d. would 
be about 4 per cent. This and GLAXxo are the type 
of share which American investors seem to like, 
and as Glaxo is now on a yield basis of 2.4 per 
cent. Beecham’s may well go higher. 
Gold and De Beers 

Gold shares continue fo fall. First, Paris has 
been a seller, for continental investors have been 
exchanging from gold into European ‘common 
market’ equities. Next, the failure in Johannes- 
burg was more serious than was supposed, but 
had nothing to do with gold shares. The collapse 
was in mushroom industrial shares. If good shares 
have to be sold to pay for losses this is the time 
to buy them. The disorder in Nyasaland could 
only effect the gold mines if the supply of labour 
were interrupted, which is not suggested at present 
De BEERS fell sharply on disappointment that the 
200 per cent. dividend was not increased. This rate 
has been held for eight years although earnings 
on the deferred shares have doubled in the period. 
Last year diamond sales were down by about 15 
per cent., but in the last quarter were recovering 
sharply. The non-diamond income—gold and 
industrials—must have increased considerably. 
De Beers Industrial Corporation owns jointly with 
IC! the African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, while De Beers Investment Trust has large 
interests in the OFS and the far western Rand. 
The non-diamond income is estimated now at 
about a fifth of the total income and by 1960 
should cover very nearly the total dividend. At 
22s. 6d. the Ss. shares yield about 8 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


P and Q. preliminary figures reveal a heavy 

* decline, gross profits having fallen from 
£17.6 million to £10.2 million, which was not 
unexpected, when it is remembered that the slump 
in freight rates set in over two, years ago and is 
now being reflected in shipping earnings. Sir 
William Currie, the chairman, states that this fall 
in profits has not yet been arrested; perhaps .his 
critics of a year ago, who suggested that the com- 
pany’s tanker-building programme was too big 
and too late, will now realise that these new 
tankers, for which charters have already been 
fixed, will be useful revenue-earners for the 
future, as until world trade improves there can 
be little chance of the total tonnage of cargo and 
tramp liners now afloat being fully employed. It 
is proposed to extend the company’s passenger- 
carrying interests by buildimg two new ships at a 
cost of £30 million to operate in the Pacific. Some 
of the subsidiaries, such as Orient Steam and New 
Zealand Shipping, have done well. It should also 
be remembered that P. and O. control two very 
fine civil airlines, Silver City and Britavia, In 
Spite of the reduced profits the maintained 11 

(Continued on page 386) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





ASSETS EXCEED £50 MILLION 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Leicester Per- 
manent Building Society was held on March 5 in 
Leicester. 

Mr. A. D. Carmichael. C.B.E. (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

Last spring and summer, with high interest rates 
and a continuing credit squeeze, was a very unfavour- 
able period for Building Societies. Yet it was the best 
year in our long history. 

The total assets of the Society now exceed £50 
million, and show an increase on the previous year of 
£6,565,478. 

Mortgage advances reached the record figure of 
£8,705,223 representing 6,252 individual loans. 

The Society's liquid position improved. The total 
liquid funds at the end of the year were £7,227,419, or 
£1,805,261 more than in 1957. 

After making provision for depreciation of Govern- 
ment Securities, reserves and unappropriated profit 
amounted to £3,005,296 compared with £2,607,576 in 
1957, and are equivalent to nearly 6°. of the total 
assets. 

At the beginning of last year, to make more funds 
available for potential house purchasers we intro- 
duced Fixed Term Investments at a slightly higher 
rate of interest. The investors undertook to leave 
their money with us for a period of three years, and 
in return the Society guaranteed the rate of interest 
for the same period. 

This new form of investment proved most popular 
and provided £3,200,000 of new money. 


TRUSTEE STATUS FOR DEPOSIT 


The Government Housing Bill now before Parlia- 
ment incorporates two important matters which 
affect Buildings Societies; the granting of Trustee 
Status for deposits, and Government loans to Build- 
ing Societies for the specific purpose of financing the 
purchase of older houses, 

The proposal that Trustee Status should be granted 
for deposits in Building Societies subject to conditions 
and regulations regarding liquidity and reserve ratios 
is welcomed. 

In assessing liquidity and reserves a realistic attitude 
has been adopted, and quoted stocks are to be taken 
at their cost or market value whichever is the lower. 
This is a course we have been advocating for some 
years and have always followed in presenting our 
Accounts. 

The Bill includes a condition that free reserves 
should be equivalent to not less than 24% of total 
assets. It should be emphasised, however, that the 
Government proposals are concerned with the secur- 
ity provided by Depositors, not Shareholders, and the 
adoption of this ratio carries no implication that 24% 
is adequate for all contingencies. Accounts published 
by Building Societies show an average Reserve Ratio 
of about 44° and there is no suggestion that this is 
in any way too high for normal requirements. 

In principle, the intention of the Government to 
make loans available for the financing of the purchase 
of older houses must commend itself to us, but in 
operating this scheme it will not be in the interests of 
borrowers for Building Societies to relax their present 
prudent standards of lending. 


“NEW LENDING RATE 


The rate charged on new mortgage applications 
from owner-oecupiers was reduced to 54°, as from 
the 2nd March. Existing borrowers have also been 
considered and unless conditions change, rates will be 
reduced by 4%, subject to a minimum of 54% from 
the Ist July. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


NATIONAL AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK 


THE annual general meeting of the National and 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., will be held on April 7 in 
London. The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

The total of our balance sheet at £151,491,479 
shows a reduction of £10,613,741 on the amalgamated 
figure for the year 1957. Our net profit is also lower 
by £55,783 at £371,707, arrived at, as usual after 
providing for taxation, for bad and doubtful debts 
and fer other necessary reservations. Two interim 
dividends of 74° have been declared the total dis- 
tribution, therefore, being unchanged at 15°. 

The reasons for the smaller profit figure are several, 
One which will be non-recurring is the inescapable 
expenditure in connection with the amalgamation 
which though limited by all possible means was still 
considerable. Then, apart from the ever increasing 
competition which is a feature of banking in the 
East and in East and Central Africa in some cases 
from growing indigenous banks and in others from 
new entrants in the field, or from both, in none of our 
territories were conditions more favourable for 
bankers and in most they were more difficult than in 
recent times. 


RISE IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

On the other side of the slate British Government 
securities staged a considerable rise during the vear 
and our inner reserves have benefited in consequence. 
Incidentally, it has been and still is the policy of the 
bank to meet out of current income depreciation in 
the values of what can be termed “local” securities 
held by branches but we do not “write up” such 
securities should they appreciate but leave the 
reserve untouched until realisation or maturity. 

At this time last year India was facing a critical 
balance of payments situation which I am glad to 
say has been at least temporarily resolved partly by 
her own exertions and by the aid obtained from the 
World Bank and various Governments, including 
our own, There are still hurdles ahead but I think 
there is justification for believing they too will be 
cleared and that when many of the larger capital 
projects now being financed come into operation 
the present difficulties in this respect will lessen. 


LIABILITY FOR UNCALLED CAPITAL 

At present this is 7s. 6d. per £1 share and the fact 
that there is such a liability undoubtedly narrows 
the market for your shares and we know has exer- 
cised the minds of some of our shareholders. 

The question of arranging for the elimination of 
this disability and the method to be used has been 
engaging the attention of the Board and it is their 
intention to place proposals before you in the near 
future. However, the Board also consider it right to 
let you know that unless a higher level of income 
eventuates than they now foresee they would not 
consider it prudent to recommend any increase in 
the amount paid out in dividends. 

Since I last addressed you a metamorphosis has 
happened in the financial affairs and standing of this 
country and of the pound sterling bringing with it 
two outstanding results—the gold and dollar reserves 
at the end of December had moved up to £1,096 
million. which compares with £660 million to which 
they fell in September, 1957, and the Bank of Eng- 
land rate has fallen to 4 per. cent from 7 per cent. 
current a year ago. 

That these manifestations of improved economic 
health spell security is neither the belief of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer nor of any unbiased person, 
but at the lowest assessment they mean that we have 
ridden the storm more successfully than was hoped 
or feared and that given no major setbacks in world 
trade or world politics we are on the road to better 
things. What these may be must await, amonest 
other things, the Budget. As to our own immediate 
future we have a sound business and a good and 
loyal staff to whom we are again beholden. Although, 
as I have told you, we have difficulties to contend 
with, some of which are new and unpalatable, I am 
sure that we shall as in the past surmount or adjust 
ourselves to them, 
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per cent. dividend is covered nearly three times 
so that the £1 ordinary shares at 33s. 3d. to yield 
6.6 per cent. are well worth holding. 

Rugby Cement has once again produced record 
profit figures, rather surprisingly, as the chairman, 
Sir Halford Reddish, a year ago said that he did 
not expect production and deliveries from the UK 
works to reach the level of previous years. How- 
ever, during the second half of the year, demand 
picked up so that most plants in the UK reverted 
to full capacity while those in Trinidad and 
Australia were also busier. Preliminary figures 
show that net profits have improved from 
£713,673 to £828,671. Shareholders are to receive 
an increase in dividend from 22} per cent. to 25 
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per cent. on the 5s. ordinary shares and from 125 
per cent. to 150 per cent. on the Is. ‘A’ ordinary 
shares. The company is to raise just over £1 mil- 
lion by a rights issue in the proportion of 1 in 6 
at 21s. 6d. each, making the rights worth around 
2s. each at.the present price of 32s. 6d. The new 
shares are issued on a 5.8 per cent. yield basis as 
against a 4.25 per cent. yield offered on the exist- 
ing shares. Investing employees, holding 1s. ‘A’ 
shares, are particularly lucky as they will not have 
to subscribe any money to this new issue but will 
benefit to the extent of 6 per cent. of the proceeds. 

Ross Group is the new name for Trawlers 
Grimsby Ltd., for the various diversifications of 
trading have brought about a change in the com- 





COMPANY MEETING 





CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Tue Seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society was held 
on March 7 in London. 

Mr. C. J. Dunham, F.R.L.C.S. (Deputy Chair- 
man) deputised for Mr. H. L. Score (President) who 
was absent through indisposition, and read_ the 
President’s address, as follows: 

The year 1958 began for building societies with a 
diminished flow of money, and a demand for mort- 
gages from owner-occupiers so strong that it defied 
high interest rates, the credit squeeze and fears of a 
recession. The year ended with the flow of money 
considerably improved and with the demand for 
mortgages undiminished. This society can look back 
on an exceptionally active year. The inflow of money 
from investors was, in fact, at an all-time “high,” 
although on the other hand withdrawals were also 
higher than in previous years. The net intake of 
money at £12,500,000 was extremely satisfactory in 
the circumstances. I am pleased to report that mort- 
gage lending also constituted an all-time record. 

During the year the society effected a merger with 
the Scottish Amicable Building. Society, which for 
many years had been the leading society in Scotland. 

Revenue during the year amounted to over £10m., 
and after paying interest to shareholders and deposi- 
tors, income tax, and profits tax, the balance avail- 
able for appropriation was £467,000. To this has been 
added the reserves of the Scottish Amicable Building 
Society, which, together with the balance brought 
forward from last year and other items, have made 
possible a transfer to general reserve of £1m. Our 
total reserves now amount to £5,600,000, and in 
addition there is a balance carried forward of 
£112,000. 

Our cash and investment. holdings at the end of 
the year. amounted to £32,300,000, of which 
£6,900,000 was immediately available in cash and 
Treasury Bills. 

At the end of 1957 there was.a difference between 
the book value and the market value of our quoted 
investments of some £2m. Notwithstanding the addi- 
tion to our own portfolio of the gilt-edged holdings 
of the Scottish Amicable, that difference had by last 
December 31 been reduced to £1,650,000. All securi- 
ties held are dated stocks, and if held to maturity 
will show a surplus of over £3m. 


INTEREST RATES 


During the last twelve months, although the Bank 
rate has come down from 7 per cent. to 4 per cent., 
there has been no reduction in building society in- 
terest rates. We are asked from time to time why we 
have not reduced rates. There are very good reasons. 
In the first place building societies’ rates have never 
moved automatically with variations up or down in 
the Bank rate. 

In the second place, building ‘societies should only 
reduce rates when they feel that at the reduced rates 
payable to investors they will be able to obtain 


sufficient money. Thirdly, it is as important to bor- 
rowers that building societies should meet the demand 
for mortgages as it is that they should keep their 
rates low. 

The various forms of competition for savings indi- 
cate why building societies have to recognise that 
conditions in this field are very different from what 
they were a few years ago. Investment in a building 
society none the less remains attractive and popular. 
The security offered and the freedom from fluctua- 
tion of capital, combined with the ability to with- 
draw money readily, continue to attract savings. 
These advantages, however, must be combined with 
rates of interest which the investor regards as fair 
in relation to what is offered him elsewhere. That is 
why we have not felt able to make reductions to 
borrowers. Although we consider the time has not 
yet arrived for a general readjustment of rates, I 
can assure borrowers that every consideration will 
be given to their case in the coming months. 

The popularity of house purchase shows no sign 
of waning. Apart from other considerations, in- 
creases in the rents payable to both private and local 
authority landlords have placed the economics of 
home-owning in a far more favourable light than 
when rents were controlled at pre-war levels. But it 
is no use encouraging home-ownership if those who 
want to buy cannot be adequately financed. That was 
why the Government began negotiations with the 
Building Societies Association early in 1958 (when 
the mortgage situation was far more acute than it is 
to-day). The scheme now contained in the House 
Purchase and Housing Bill for making funds avail- 
able to societies is confined to financing loans on 
pre-1919 houses, but the special terms which have 
been devised do embrace all houses built prior to 
1940, So far as the pre-1919 houses are concerned 
there are many quite sound houses which are suitable 
for owner-occupation. During 1958 the Society ad- 
vanced some £6m. to owner-occupier purchasers on 
this type of security. When the scheme is fully opera- 
tive, and it is generally known that it is much easier 
to obtain a loan on pre-1919 houses, then it may well 
be that many such houses now owned by landlords 
will be sold to sitting tenants. 

Building societies who are to operate the Govern- 
ment Lending Scheme must first obtain the approval 
of the Registrar of Building Societies to accept 
deposits from trustees. Societies will have to satisfy 
certain conditions relating to reserves, liquidity, and 
so on. Slowly but surely, through the Building Socie- 
ties Association and the Registrar of Building Socie- 
ties, the criteria for judging a sound building society 
are’ being established. This is clearly in the interest 
of the investing public, for the object is to enable them 
to avoid societies which offer much in the way of 
immediate reward, and a great deal less in the shape 
of the security which building society investors have 
the right to expect. 

We look forward to the future with confidence. 


pany’s affairs. Turnover from other trading con- 
cerns for the past year totalled £8.06 million as 
against £3.02 million in value of fish landed from 
its trawlers. Net profit has increased to £231,422 
from £194,054 and the net surplus is up from 
£120,931 to £175,041. Gross profits from fishing 
interests were 40 per cent. of the total: it is 
expected that profits from the sale of frozen fruits 
and vegetables will be improved by recent changes 
in marketing policy. The chairman, Mr. Carl 
Ross, states that profits, to date, for the current 
year are better than those for the same period of 
last year, but not as good as they had hoped. A 
final dividend of 9 per cent. is declared, making 
15 per cent. on the enlarged capital, now £1 mil- 
lion; this is covered by earnings of 29 per cent. 
The Ss. ordinary shares at 10 per cent. yield 7.5 
per cent. 

Burtol Holdings has now hived off its cleaning 
interests, which have been considerably reduced, 
into a subsidiary company to be known as Burtol 
Cleaners Ltd. Gross trading profit for the year to 
September 30, 1958, was £63,411, and the net 
profit after tax and all charges was £21,050. The 
company has expanded its property interests 
during the past year by acquiring on most advan- 
tageous terms important blocks of shops and flats 
in Manchester and London. In fact, acquisitions 
to be completed by September, 1959, will amount 
to £100,000. It is intended to redevelop some of 
these properties so that rentals will in future be 
considerably increased, An increase in the com- 
pany’s authorised capital is being made to allow 
for further expansion of the company’s interests. 
The chairman, Mr. Neville Hamwel, proposes to 
make a one-for-one free share issue, making the 
paid-up capital £250,000, to mark the company’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. A dividend of 15 per cent. 
has been declared and one of 25 per cent. is fore- 
cast for the current year or at the rate of 124 per 
cent. on the doubled capital. The 1s. ordinary 
shares at Ss. 9d. yield 4.25 per cent. on the fore- 
cast dividend. 

Kuala Kangsar Plantations have increased the 
output of rubber from all estates from 1,637,324 
Ib. to 1,930,838 Ib., which produced net ‘sales of 
£170,036 as against £164,523 for the year ended 
October 31, 1958. The resulting net profit of 
£51,057 can be considered as very satisfactory 
and does not compare unfavourably with that of 
the previous year. Fixed assets now stand at 
£181,932 and current assets at £30,853 in the 
balance sheet against the issued ordinary capital 
of £131,250 in 2s. shares. These now stand at 
3s. 6d. xd. to yield 12.8 per cent. on the 224 per 
cent. dividend declared. The chairman, Mr. A. R. 
Scott, will report to shareholders at the annual 
general meeting to be held on March 25. 

Universal Asbestos, known as the UAM Group, 
have increased their net profit from £84,309 to 
£151,933 for the year ended September 28, 1958. 
After allowing for the recent issue of £260,000 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock, reserves now 
stand at £1,467,953, the bank overdraft of £74,721 
has been eliminated, and short-term deposits and 
cash now amount to £108,238. The chairman, Mr. 
F W. R. Douglas, reports that since the start of 
the current financial year, orders have been re- 
ceived in such volume that, .in spite of increased 
capacity, production in many cases remains far 
behind. This certainly suggests that shareholders 
can look forward to another good year. The group 
produces asbestos cement at Chalford and Wat- 
ford, and now manufactures pitch fibre pipes for 
drainage purposes and plastic translucent sheeting 
for roof lighting. The dividend, which is covered 
more than twice, has been increased from 17} per 
cent. to 20 per cent. on the Ss. ordinary shares 
which at 16s. 3d. yield 6.1 per cent. 
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THE SPECTATOR. MAR 
Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
09 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


GENTLEMAN SFEEPED in Scott's novels 
i his 


k ory sought (near War Office) by 
anothe an, poor sight. as reader for about 1 
hr. betwee 3 and & p.m., 1-2 weekly. One 
sought a for Tennyson's Poems. I am old 
and ry cheerful and seek cheerful COACH 
Credentials to Box 4578 
RESIDENTIAL YOUTH CENTRE, 
CLARANCE HOUSE, THAXTED. Applica- 
tions are invited from married couples for joint 
residential posts, vacant from Ist September, 
1959, of WARDEN and MATRON. The Centre, 
with accommodation for 30 young people. has 


ong been established as an integral part of the 
Youth Service in Essex, The Warden. who will 
be responsible for the planning and organisation 


of a wide variety of short courses and ancillary 
matters. should have degree, social science 
diploma or teachers’ certificate. and experience 
in Youth work. Salary £650 x £25 w £1,025 per 
annum plus £75 additional allowance and addi- 
tions equivalent to those under the Burnham 
Reports for graduation and training and the 5% 


nerease. Increments within scale for previous 
recognised service. A deduction of £160 per 
annum is made for board residence. The Matron 
will be responsible for genera) household 
arrangements and will act as hostess. Nursing or 
domestic science qualification or relevant quali- 
fication and experience in Youth work an ad- 
vantage. Salary £400 x £20 to £480 per annum, 
less £116 per annum for board residence 
Accommodation is available for children at rea- 
sonable charge. Details and forms (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope) from Chief 
Educa*ion Officer, County Offices, Chelmsford 
Closing date 4th April, 1959 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) -welcome 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644 





ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, €E.2. Art Films. Sun 
days, 2.30 and 3.45, March 15th; Colette 

Bulgarian Art : Story of the True Cross. March 
22nd : Ad. Dei Honoem: Buma (African Sculp- 
wre), Master Pavel of Levoca (252). 


CONCERTS 


OF MUSIC (Dir. of 
John Amis.) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Music William Glock. Secretary : 


DARTINGTON HALL. DEVON. AUGUST 
1-29, Artists and Teachers include: Peter 
Pears, Julian Bream, Benjamin Britten, George 
Malcolm, Colin Davis, Hans Richter-Haaser, 


Viado Periemuter, Luigi Nono. Gloria Davy, 
Sir Kenneth Clark, Amaryllis Fleming, Aimee 
van de Wiele. Vegh & Viach String Quartets, 
Pro ‘Musica Antiqua (Dir.: Safford Cape), 
‘Luca Marenzio’ Vocal Sextet. Send 3d. stamp 
for illustrated prospectus to Sec., 16 Eccleston 
Sq., S.W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 
‘CASE FOR BIOCHEMICS,.’ Dr Henry 
Gilbert, Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Mon., 16 Mar., 


7.30. 2s. 6d. London Natural Health Society 





|HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 
Winter 1959 
FIRST AID FOR ‘SHOCK’ 


THE MODERN HEARING AID | 
PROBLEMS OF DEAF 
ADOLESCENTS 


CARE OF BABIES IN COLD 
WEATHER 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF 
BUS DRIVERS 


2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.] 
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BOOKS IN GERMAN and in English on 
German subjects covering a wide ficid 
anguaege, fiction, art, science. etc.—are avail- 
ible in the Library of the GERMAN INSTI- 


TUTE St Princes Gate (Exhibition Road), 
S.W KEN 3648. Mon.-Fri., 4-9 p.m.; Sat., 
10-} p.m. Future Lending Service planned. 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. PAINTINGS BY 
PHILIP SUTTON. March 12th to April 8th 
(253.) 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2, MR. WOLSEY 
TALKING~—a discussion of good and bad pieces 
| period furniture. Thursday, March 12th and 
1%h, at 7 p.m. (253.) 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
Pain ings by HENRY INLANDER and DENIS 
MATHEWS. Water-colours by ANDRE BICAT. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : LEONELLI 
Daily. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, Until April 4. 142 
New Bond Street, W.1 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. NORMAN ADAMS : Recent Paint- 
ings: BERNARD KAY: First One-man Exhi- 
bition 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 26 Conduit St.. W.1 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS—ETCHERS 
& ENGRAVERS. Annual Exhibition, March 
2-26. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. Admission 1s. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1959. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, 
closed Mondays. Admission free, Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Mar. 13, 14 (Mem. 15), 19, 20, 
21 : ‘The Good Woman of Setzuan."—CAN 4111 
(6-8.30). CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


PERSONAL 


AR TIS TS’ equipment and materials of first-class 
quality, also beginners’ oi] painting outfits. Free 
price list and catalogues—Payton's Artists Sup- 
plies, 119 Islington High Street, London, N.1. 
BURGESS.—Persons knowing the whereabouts 
of Burgess Anchovy Paste will benefit fully from 
further investigations. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Collections, im- 
portant single items, critical and historical works 
purchased.—FRANCIS MARSDEN, Bookseller, 
59 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 
FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 
HOMOSEXUALS are still’ frequently prose- 
cuted for purely private behaviours. This is likely 
to continue until the law is changed.—Write to 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing, in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxiety._R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 
W.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 
MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB which tasted 
superb with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from 
all good groccrs. 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Lid., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6993.) 
Branches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Derby, Leictster, Sheffield, etc., etc 


N.S.C.R.—'Letters of Gold.” ‘A veritable god- 
send’ say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers, Why? Because those letters sig- 
nify immediate help in every case of need. Over 
6.200 were assisted last year to the extent of 
£80,000. Why not join in this work of mercy? 
£10 could make you a Life Member.—National 
Soeiety for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. President : The Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.L, G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


PASS YOUR EXAM!- that’s what you can do 

~easily; with a wonderful course revealing the 
correct psychological approach w studies and 
exam room; and with the remarkable book ‘The 
Exam Secret.” full of invaluable information 
every student must have. For details: Dennis 
Jackson, B.A., 6 Rosslyn Road, d, Manchester 16. 


PROF, NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 


THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, nameen. W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 404 1, 


STOP SMOKING At Once —or n money “back | 
Free Booklet from NATURAL HEALTH CO., 
Dept, S.8, 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13. 


THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for psycho- 
therapy.—17 Dorset Sq., Londooa, N.W.1. 
AMB 4839. 





Continued Overleaf 





HAPPINESS 
is every 
CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many tragic lives 

sending HELP, This voluntary society 

has 4,500 children (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 
care. 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, Y 17 neice 
LONDON, §. 































Housing Management 





Edited for the Society of Housing Managers 
By Rosemary J. Rowles, M.A., M.S.H.M. 


Never before has such a full and comprehensive study of housing 
management appeared in one volume. Twenty-one experts have 
compiled a symposium on every aspect. of the principles and 
practice of good housing management which will be a reference 
book and guide to members of housing committees, development 
corporations, and everyone engaged in this work. 


From all booksellers. Price 35/- net 


Pitman 


‘The Question of 


INVE MENT! 


Only the Piccadilly 
Building Society 
offers Premium Shares 
—a unique investment 
system offering 
increasing rates of 
interest. 

















sgresmediat in’ 


Please send details of Premium Shares 


PICCADILLY BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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ROYAL JELLY, THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
REE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
beehives, A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s, post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products. The 
Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Bro- 
chure on request. ss 

THE RAIN IN SPAIN stays mainly in the 
lains, but there is a fine Spanish liquid that 
comes as far as these shores. It’s El Cid Sherry, 
the superb Amontillado. Light, yet full bodied, 
it's « palate-pleaser everywhere. 

UN PLACEMENT SUK ET ADVANTAGEUX, 
Davies Investments Ltd., Banquicrs, offrent un 
intérét de 74% sur toutes sommes placees de £20 
a £500 (retrait sur remande), {", d'intéret 
supplémentaire par unités investies de £500. Pour 
plus amples détails écrire & Investment Dept 
SRF, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inno 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

WITTY SPEECHES. 1 can show you how to 
make your speeches amusing without the hack- 
meyed device of funny stories. Write for de- 
tails.—J, D. Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne 
Bay. - 

WOODWORM cradicated permanently by ONE 
application of ‘“‘WYKAMOL.’ = Obtainabic 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Piace, London, W.C.1 
GIOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


LITERARY 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance’ 
The LSJ, founded under the weis of the Press, 
can show the way. Personal coaching by post 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

“ARTIST, CRITIC & TEACHER,” 2s. 6d 
Kenneth Tynan, John Berger, Lindsay Anderson, 
Christopher Logue, Brian Groombridge, Also 
still available a few copies of ‘ART, SCIENCE 
& EDUCATION,’ 5s. Both illustrated, both pro- 
duced by John Morley. Send to: H. Lobstein, 
Hon. Sec., JOINT COUNCIL FOR EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH ART, Jordans, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Coming soon, 8-day conference on 
The Visual Persuaders, film and TV, in conjunc- 
tion with the British Film Institutc, at the 
National Film Theatre. 

FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all marke’s. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 

THE SOVIET inside story of the defence of 
Stalingrad, by Marshal Chuikov, who com- 
manded the Soviet forces at the time, starts 
with next week's “SOVIET WEEKLY. From 
your newsagent, price 3d., of direct, post free, 
from Dept. (SP), ‘Soviet Weekly,” 3 Rosary 
Gardens, London, S.W.7, Subs., 68. 6d. per six 
months 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time —wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). The Regent Institute 
(Dept, A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
YOUR WaiTING SUCCESS begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW. GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test.Send tor 
free K3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ 
No Sales—No Fees ition —B.A, School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
Londoa, W.1 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by rewrn, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—-Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20-—-£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details from nvestment Dept. SR., 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














LITERARY TYPING, 2s. per thousand words 
Carbon 3d D. J. Boothroyd, 63 Dunkeld Rd., 
Sheffield 

TYPING (script on tape), 
liable, quick f Norwood, 2 
Tuxford, Notts. 


1/8d. per 1,000; re 
Ollerton Rd., 


EDUCATIONAL 


TUITION for Examinations 
Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com 
mercial, General Cert of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) in business subjects Write 
tor free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro 
politan Cotiege, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.€ 

G.C.E, AND ALL EXAMINATIONS, Extensive 
successes, Specialist tutors, all subjects. Modern 
laboratories Advice from CARLISLE & 
GREGSON, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8 
FREmantle 1287, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.t 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.D., Degrees, and Diplomas 
Professional! Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from I W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E,, 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity gracuates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.-Write Organis 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road 
W.14. PARK 8392 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. SUMMER 
SCHOOL IN SCIENCE, 28 July-l1 August, 
1959 to be held in Queen's College, Oxford and 
University Science Departments. Laboratory and 
ficld courses of study for one or two weeks in 
Natural History, Vertebrate Animals, Chemistry, 
Biochemistry and Physics, and special week-end 
courses in Genetics and Plant Parasites; with a 
lecture course on Evolution. The courses are 
given by lecturers and demonstrators from the 
Departments of Zoology, Agriculture, Organic 
Chemistry, Biochemistry and the Clarendon 
Laboratory, and attention is paid to students’ 
preterences in individual work, The programme 
should be of special interest to teachers of 
Science, scientists and technicians engaged in 
indusiry, members of adult classes and others 
who wish to extend their knowledge and under 
standing of Science Fee £10 per week in- 
clusive (reduced rate for students from adult 
classes, £7 7s. Od.): week-end courses: Plant 
Parasites, £3 5s.; Genetics, £4 17s. 6d. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
Science Summer School, Oxford University 
Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies Rewley 
House, Wellington Square, Oxford. Phone 
Oxtord 57203, 


EXPERT POSTAL 
University, Law 


. London Univ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
Also for Law and 


DELEGACY 


SHOPPING 


CHINESE exquisite hand 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in, Four for only S.. 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. H 
Conway Ltd. (Dept, 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 

HARRIS TWEED 12s per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACITIVER, 96 Cromwell! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 

SCENTED VIOLETS and other Spring Flowers, 
10s. or £1 boxes posted Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall 


BY POST 


embroidered pillow 


7 


T! 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. € 
FOR EASTER— and all the year 
matter ! Our offers every week i 
Journals of the National Press, 
years, are as well known as t 
Excellence of all we sell. The fc 
small selection from our Spring 
posted on request 
Peaches, The Most 
ever sold 
& for 26s 
Syrup. 15 oz 
Pineapple Large 
30 o7. tins, 6 for 33s 
Brisket of Beef. 2 
Cooked Gammon 

Tender and Delicious Ox 
12s. 6d.: 2 Ib., 23s, Canadian 
Red Sockeye. 7} oz. tins, 6 for 31 
(oval tins), 6 for 36s 
Shrimps 34 O72 
TIONERY : Australian Rich Frui 
Richness and Goodness. 3 Ib., 1 
Gianduia, The World-famous Ch« 
piece. Artistic 1 Ib. tins, 20s. 

Assorted Crystallised Fruits. 3 Ib 
30s.; 2} Ib 16s. 6d. Cadbury 
Casket. The Best 
13s.; 2 Ib. 25s. 6d. DRIED 

standingly Excellent Sultanas. 4 | 


Exquisite T 


Californian Peaches 
tins, 8 for 28s. Gen 
Slices. Extra 
MEATS & 
tins, 17s 
Ham. 1} Ib 
Tong 


Iss. 6d. Stoned Raisins, 3 ib., IIs 
All weights net 
SHILLING 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


Sultanas and 3 Ib. Raisins, 29s 
All Prices Post Paid. 


CO.. EEe.. 


EASTER, 1959 
We are certain that the following 
make an ideal Easter Gift for yo 
relatives ; 


OUR MARCH OFF 


PINNED FRUIT: 


Halves in Delicious Syrup 
Sliced 


Saimon 


tins, 6 for 20s 


IE 


OOD FOOD 
round for that 
n the Leading 
for over 21 
he Superlative 
yilowing are a 
List No. 35, 
White 
inned Peaches 
15 oz, tins, 
In Heavy 
uine Hawaiian 
Heavy Syrup 
FISH : Finest 
Mild Danish 
tins, 17s. 6d 
ye | Ib. tins, 
Fancy 
s. Extra Fancy 


Finest Norwegian Pecled 


CONFEC- 
t cake. Unique 
3s.; 6 Ib., 25s 
xcolate Master- 
Finest French 

Presentation, 
‘s Continental 


Assorted Chocolates. 1 Ib., 
FRUIT 


Out- 
b., 11s.; 7 Ib., 
6d.; 7 Ib 


COFFE 


selection will 
ur friends and 


ER 


This selection contains some old and some new 


lines chosen from our 
carton contains a 3 Ib 
Chicken, 15} oz, tin 
Cranberry Sauce, 1 Ib. tin 
144 oz tin Asparagus 

Cock-a-Leckie Soup, 5 oz 
3} oz. tin Smoked Salmon, 


current p 
13 oz. tin 


fines 
Tips, 


Boned Roast 


tin Pate de 
30 oz. tin 


rice list. Each 
Whole Roast 
Duck with 
t Ox Tongue, 
16 o7, tin 
Foie 
Dessert 


Pears, and a 20 oz. tin of Strawberries sent for 


only £3 15s 


or to B.F.P.O.'s) 


Grays 


(Dept. S$) 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. 
ing sensational new drug and ser 
the truth about garlic as 


Get to know GARLISOL 
for dissolving rheumatism at it 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six mon 
and interesting booklet of home 
the aid of garlic Garlisol Comp: 
Sussex 


ORKNEY TWEED, Hand woven 
tity 10s. per yard 
Norsaga Tweed Mills 
Orkney 


PURE 


Hill Str 


SILK PYJAMAS, 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men's 
from Austin Smith, 


758., 


Rose, 


a remedy 
tism Stands firm, as it has stood for 
non-taint garlic tablets 


Patterns 3d. 


38 tO 48 
36 Berkeley St... W.1 


(Carriage and packing paid in U.K 
Iwo cartons, £7 


Ss. 6d 


67 WESTOW ST., LONDON, S.E.19 


Notwithstand- 
um discoveries 
for rheuma- 
5,000 years 


s roots. Send 
ths" treatment) 
treatment with 
any, Fairlight, 


Limited quan- 
(stamp), 
Kirkwall, 


ect, 


Post Is. 6d 


luxurious quality (re- 


Green, Gold 
Patts 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 


Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white 
Damask Table Napery 
Afternoon Teacloths 
Linen 
and Turkish Towels 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LI 

New address : 

9 Donegall Square South, 
Northern Ireland 


Dress, Suitir 


Superb Bed Linens. Fine Damask 
Illustrated Catalogue trom 


or coloured 


Printed and Embroidered 


ng and Church 
Diaper 


NENS, 


Belfast, 





to them. 


orders should be addressed to: 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to be 
sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders must 
be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total pub- 
lished price plus 1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,° and 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1, ENGLAND 
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TO LET 


LARGE living room, 40 x 16, period house, 

Richmond, Surrey, for single person; excelieng 

studio musician or painter. References essential, 
Write Box 4571. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by persona! recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6, 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel, 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines, 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House, Hotel with books, 
music, games, te!evision. A.A. R.A.C, Tel. 71, 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.; 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdns, 
putting green, garages. Superlative food. Easter 
9 gns, Summer 9-12 gns. 


LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, Ss. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 


SUDDENLY I1’°S SPRING! Spring comes 
earlier to Farringford, 1.0.W. This spacious 
country house hotel, situated beneath the downs 
near Freshwater, is the ideal place in which te 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of the 
year. Superb cuisine and service; facilities for 
tennis, golf, riding, etc Fully licensed. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, LO.W. Phone:  Fresh- 
water 312 


WINTER AND EARLY HOLIDAYS. Small 
Intimate Hotel offers Comfort, Good Food, 
Centrally heated throughout, Club Licence, 
1V, Games Room. Terms weekly, 74-84 till 
mid-May. Brochure Double Barn Hotel, 
Selsey, 28181! 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BIRCHINGTON, Seaside Furnished House. 
Sleeps 7. April, May, June and September only. 
10 gns. weekly.--Box 1556. 


BETWEEN DARTMOOR and the sea, secluded 
farmhouse, all conveniences, excellent food and 
beds, accommodation few guests May onwards, 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast, 6 gns. weekly. 
Picnic-lunches extra, Particulars from Giles, 
Westcombe, Dartington, Totnes, Devon. 


DEVONSHIRE, Manor House offers comfort, 
good cooking, home produce, at moderate 
terms.- -Marson, Chieflowman House, Uplowman, 
Tiverton 


FARM HOLIDAYS.-1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain's best farm and country guest 
houses, county by county. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 
(postage 6d.).--Farm Guide (s). [8 High St, 
Paisley 


HOLIDAYS, Furnished cottage, delightful posi- 
tion, Somerset, near Dorset-Wilts borders. 
Sleep 6-7, alt services, phone, garage; 7 gns 
week.--Box 4569. 


MOUNTAIN FARMHOUSE, Snowdonia. Iso- 
lated. Lovely garden. views and good tood 
Box 4540 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful sur- 
roundings; excellent for walking, climbing of 
touring Highlands, Self<ontained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h, & ¢, all bedrooms; own cro- 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Quict homely Guest 
House offers comfort, good cooking, personal 
attention tor your holiday.—-Brochure on appli- 
cation to Miss Ballard. Catbrook Furlong, 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN. = 
RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests, Tel.: Rye 2207. 
SARK, Furn. Bung., sleep 4; no young children, 
Comf., private’ Magn. view Sea and Islands. 
El. light, Calor gas, Elsan, Avail. April, May 1 
to 26, July 11 to 26.—Box 4570. 

S. DEVON, St. Andrew's Guest House, Lust- 
leigh. Phone: 376. Close to village. Good 
centre for coast and Dartmoor, Furnished Cot- 
tage in grounds available for holidays and leave. 
TENBY. New 5-berth Caravan, Modern Site nr. 
beach. Vacant now until May 16th, May 30th to 
June 6th and September. Reasonable terms.-- 
Thomas, 14 Church Road, Ammanford, Carms 


Read JOHN OSBORNE | 

‘ | 

in the current issue of | 

2/- trom all bookseliers or £0/- for 6 issues | 
from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 
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